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N ENERGETIC, RELIABLE BUSINESS MAN 

desired to join in establishing a business that will be prac- 
tically a substitute for public fountains on city thoroughfares re- 
lieved of their objectionable features. Experience already had. 
Some capital required. Suitable references exchanged. Address 
C , this Office 


ANTED.—HOMES IN THE CC JNTRY FOR 
two respectable colored boys, about 13 ye, -s of age. Ad- 
dress J. C. Goldsboro, 2644 York street, Philadelphia. 


) TANTED.—A WOMAN TO ASSIST IN THE 
care of two small children, and do plain sewing. Apply 
to WM. L. PRICE, 1829 Van Pelt Street, Philadelphia. 


W: ANTED, COMPANION OR SECRETARY.— 

Situation as companion to lady, one traveling South, or in 

a warmer climate, preferred ; or would like situation as secretary 

or correspondent ; can furnish best of references. Address P. O. 
Box 344, Tyrone Pa. 


IRST CLASS INVESTMENTS. ADDRESS 


Gro. J. WERSTER, Investment Banker, Conshohocken, Pa. 


h ARY E. WATERS, BONNET MAKER, 
«= 314 Franklin St., (first door above Wood, west side), Phila. 
Plain bonnets of all kinds ready-made and to order. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILKE.—CONSHO- 
~“"™" hocker Dairies. Special attention given to serving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th street, Philadelphia, Penna. 

JOSEPH L. JONES. 


O WASHINGTON, MT. VERNON, ALEXANDRIA, ARLING- 
TON, and other interesting places 
FOUR DAYS FOR $16.50. 
This covers all necessary expenses * street car fare excepted.” 
Leave 24th and Chestnut Sts., 3rd-day, Second mo. 16, at 8.15 a. m., 
Royal tlue Line. Tois beiug Washington's interesting season, 
Congress being in session at this time, gives each one an oppor- 
tunity to see some of our greatest statesmen. A special guide 
provided to es-ort and give all information to party visiting our 
National Capitol. Also particular attention given to all travel- 
ing alone. $2.00 deposit required three days betore starting. Per- 
sous from New York, “ Liberty street,’’ or other distant pla: es 
special arrangements made. For further information inquire of 
REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, 523 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting will be held on Second-day 
evening, Second month 8th, at 8 o’clock in the Parlor, 
Fifteenth and Race Streets. 

The subjects for consideration will be a review of the 
9th chep. Vol. 2nd, of Janney’s History, by Mary H 
Whitson, and the answer, by the Committee on Current 
Topics, of the question referred to them, **‘ Would the 


business meetings of the Society be beter attended if 
held in the evening?” 


PHILADELPHIA, SECON 


D MONTH 6, 1892. 


quitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital authorized, 
Capital paid up (in cash), 
Surplus, 

Assets, 


$4,000,000.00. 
2,049,550.00. 
800,000.00, 


14,074,813.56. 


6 per cent. Debentures. 
6 per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 


4% and 5 per cent. Certificates running 
three months to two years. 


All Municipal, Railroad, and other first- 
class Bonds. 


OEFICES. 
Philadelphia, S. E. cor. Fourth Lanen, 150 Leadenhall street, 


and Chestnut Sts. . C. 
New York, 208 Broadway. Berlin, 50 and 51 Charlotten 
strasse, W 


Boston, 117 Devonshire street. : 
Kansas City, Mo., Seventh and Delaware streets. 


THE GUARANTEED MORTGAGES & DEBENTURES 


—OF THE— 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY 


are giving excellent satisfaction to investors. 


We also have on sale a few 6 and 7 per cent. Omaha and 
Council Bluffs Mortgages, in amounts from $600 to $8,000, which 
we recommend with confidence. 


ISAAC FORSYTHE, 


(Successor to CONARD & FORSYTHE), 
940 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JARVIS-CCONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, $1,500,000. 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm and City 
properties. 

Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable half 
yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving Bonds in small or large amounts, 
running six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four months. 

Choice six per cent. Municipal and Industrial Bonds. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: 
WM. HACKER, R. W. CLAY, 
8. ROBINSON COALE, WM. P. BEMENT, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
R. L. AUSTIN. 


E. HA. Austin, Manager, 
518 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 


(LIMITED). 


TERMS.—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE: 


One copy, one year, . 2.50 | 


4 copies, one year, $2.25 each 
Single numbers, . 5 cents | 


10 copies, one year, $2.00 each 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE GIVEN, 
WE DO NOT 


“STOP '’ PAPERS, EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF THI 


SUBSCRIBER 
OFFICES: 921 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 
ADVERTISING RATES.—For trausient advertisements, 10 
cents per live, one time ; 744 cents per line each insertion, two 


times. For lounger insertion reduced rates, which will be fur- 
nished on application. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CuHEcKs, DRAFTS, or 
POST-OFFICE MONEY ORDERs; the last preferred. Money sent us 
by mail will be at the risk of the person so sending. #@-Draw 
checks and money orders to the order of Friends’ Intelligencer 
Association, Limited. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 
THE WAITING 
THE TEACHABLE SPrRit, 


POEM 


CONFERENCE CLASS AT 15TH AND RACE STs. MEETING, 
SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1892.—No. 7 
Notes on the Lesson, ; . 
NOTES FROM FRIENDS’ Historical Lisrary, 
BOUND PERIODICALS, ; ; 
TIME OF HOLDING BUSINESS MEETINGS 
Less WINE DRINKING, 
EDITORIAL : 
The Brighter Side 
DEATHS, ; 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Essay Read at Marietta lowa, 
Gathering up the Fragments, 
Tue CONRAD FAMILY, 
THE SWEDISH LIQUOR EXPERIMEN’ 
CONCERNING UNITY, 
OLD MUSLIN AND LINEN WaNTED 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 
EDUCATIONAL, 
POswTRY 


Sober Second Thought 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN FLOWERS, (Continued) 
MEMORIAL RESOLUTIONS 
NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGs, 
CURRENT EVENTS 


NOTICES, . 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


1244 N. Ninth Street. 


Best Quality COAL at reasonable prices. 


ALL PAPER 
at remarkably low prices. 


NEW 8TYLES, aa full at HANDSOME 
GOLDS, 12c. a roll, LUSTRES DAMASES, 18c. 
HEAVY EMBOSSED GOLDS. 50, Don’t fail to see 
these pea if you are about to purchase. If you 
cannot call, send postal stating price paper wanted, 
and we will mail samples, with borders to match. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO.. 1206 Market St.. Philad’a, Pa. 


For Dry Goods | 


—-THE BEST PLACE IS— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S. 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 


STREETS. 


the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


=DRY - GOOD 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready - Mad: 


Dresses and Wraps, and. everything that may be 


Trim- 


needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfact A careful supervision is 
sake hoon to be unworthy is admitted, The 
paper now goer to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. jay” When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it wpon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.“@a 


| Association of Friends to Promote the 


Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


HOWARD M. JENKINS, Chairman, 92] Arch Street, Phila. 
SaRaH J. ASH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lypra A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phils. 
Henrgy M. Larne, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, ’a.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia: Alfred Paschal. 
Doylestown, Pa.; William P. Sharpless, West Chester, Pa. ; 
Clement M. Biddle, 815 Arch street, Phila. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aiken, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 
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~ PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMs of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual 
Net Cost. It is PURELY MuTUAL; has AssETs of SIXTEEN MILLIONS and a SURPLUS of over Two 
AND A HALF MILLIOoNs. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 
Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 





CLUB RATES FOR 1892. 
OTHER PERIODICALS AT DISCOUNT PRICES. 


We announce our Club Rates for 1892. Read the figures given, and also read the notes below. 


We will send the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named below, for 
amount stated “for both.” 
WEEKLIES. MON TELE. 
PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BO" 
COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, ($3.) . ; $4.60 
PHILADELPHIA PREss, ($1.) . ; ; ; $3.25 SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, ($3.) . ; 5.00 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3.) ‘i ; ‘ ‘ 5.10 THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4.). . ; 6.10 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, ($4.) . ; : 2 5.70 HARPER’S MAGAZINE, ($4. : ; : . 5.60 
HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2.) . ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4. ‘ . . . 5.75 
THE STUDENT, ($1.). / ; ; . ; 3.25 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5. ‘ : 6.60 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5.) . i ; 6.60 
St. NicuHo.as, ($3.) . . : : : ; 5.10 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, ($3.) . ; ; i 5.00 MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, ($5. , 6.60 
HARPER’S BAZAR, ($4.) . E ; i ; WIDE AWAKE, ($2.40.). : , ; : 41.50 
JOURNAL OF EpucaTIon, ($2.50)... 5 BaByHOoD, ($2. oe. ©. = » .00 
SCATTERED SEEDs, ($0.50.) 7 ; ; ; 2.75 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($1.50. . ; 3.50 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50. . ‘ 3.50 
LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, ($3. 5 ; ; 4.50 
THE CRITIC, ($3. ; : a ; ; : Tue FarRM JouRNAL, ($0.50.). ; ; 2.70 
Our LITTLE ONES AND THE NURSERY, ($1.50. THE HoME MAKER, (32.) ° . , ‘ 4.00 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, ($2.40. ; : ‘ 4.40 


PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 


HOUSEKEEPER’S WEEKLY, ($1. 
CoUNTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50. 
CHRISTIAN UNION, ($3. 


LITTELL’s LIVING AGE, ($8. 
CuHIcaGo INTER-OCEAN, ($1. 
GARDEN AND ForEst, ($4. 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will name prices. 


*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through us), by subtracting 
$2.40 from the rate given under the heading “ price for both.” 


*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do not 
wish to remit for it, at present, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate and pay for our paper separately. 


Did you ever enjoy the luxury of a 
charming household paper that comes 
every week, at $1.00 a year? There is 
but ove. And it’s a paper that is giving 
women everywhere a new sensation. 


G No FREE SAMPLES. Send two stamps for specimen number. ##>And 
MARION HARLAND’S if you are so fixed that you could do some moderately-paying work for us 
HOME TALKS” ¥acu WeEg) &t your home, compiling lists, addressing, etc., please say so 


S2SOn SES HOUSEKEEPER’S WEEKLY. 29 North Seventh St., Phi'a. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS tothe Housekeeper’s Weekly are received at the office of the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL. Every one subscribing through the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL gets free a 
special premium, the “ ART PORTFOLIO,” a collection or photo-engravings, in a case of white antique 
parchment. Cash must be sent with the order. 

SPECIAL CLUBBING OFFER.—The Housekeeper’s Weekly and INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL, BOTH for $3.25 a year, including the ‘ ART PORTFOLIO.” Send orders with the money, to 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Opens Ninth month 8th, 1891. Thirty minutes from Broad St 
Station, Phila Undercare of Friends. Full college courses for 
both sexes leading to Classical, Scientific, Engineering. and Liter- 
ary degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, buildings, 
machine shops. laboratories, and libraries. 

For particulars and Catalogue address, 

CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


(iH4PPA QUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE— 
A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for business or college Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York City. For Catalogue and particulars, address 
SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A. M., Principal, 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y 


Wi 


Would 
our MONEY 


EDS 


ou like a list with all the ‘unlucky seeds’’ left out? 
7ROWER’S MANUAL,—the cream of flower and vegetable seeds. 
Many valuable novelties,—but all TESTED. 
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What we offer investors. 

First mortgage security on city pro- 
perty. From six to ten per cent. inter- 
est. The privilege of withdrawing on 
thirty days’ notice. Our mortgages are 
all on a sinking fund plan which insures 
payment at maturity. Among 2,500 
patrons we have yet to learn of a dis- 
satisfied one. 


The Home Savings and 
Loan Association 
of Minneapolis. 


Money with this Association 
w'll earn nearly Three Times as 
much as tu an ordinary savings 


Assets, $700,00u. bank, and can be withdrawn at 
30 days’ notice. 


| 
H F. NEWHALL, rastera'Stice 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA. 


For pamphlet, 
address 


is a matter of choice. You 
get the luck if you get the 
right seeds. Ours are all 
lucky seeds, just because 
we trust nothing to luck. 
We are always trying, test- 
ing, proving, so that we can 
sell you only seeds that will 
grow, and only the varieties 
that it PAYS to grow. 

That's 


Ttis FREE. if you send two 2c. 


Stamps for postage, and mention Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


JOHNSON & STOKES 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL FOR BOARDING 
AND DAY PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. | 


Ten miles from Philadelphia on the Bound Brook and North 


Penn. Thorough work ; good care ; 
charges moderate. Apply early. 
For circulars and particulars address. 
AUTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 
Jenkintown, Penna. 


comfortable and homelike; 


Or Cynthia G. Bosler, Sec’y, 
Ogontz, Penna. 


s % Y *% s , 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY. 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG I LAND. 

A boarding and day school for both sexes Thorough courses 
preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a good busi- 
ness education. The school will open Ninth month 8th, 1891 
Terms for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located on Long 
Island, about 30 miles from New York. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 


FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


KINDERGARTEN 


AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
EDUCATIONAL HOME AMUSEMENTS. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


217 and 219 MARKET ST. 
y PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS, 


Plain Felts, with Match Friezes. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


| 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


N. B.—Careful attention given to all orders. 


iterations being completed, we are now oc- 
cupying our new quarters, 


1013 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


one square above old stand. We respectfully invite our patrons 
to visit us, and will continue to serve the interests of our cus- 
tomers as heretofore, by producing a thoroughly comfortable, 
Stylish, and Durable Hand-sewed shoe. Our Anatomical Cork 
Shoe is a specialty that deserves attention. 


Samuel Duteher, 1013 Spring Garden St. 


THE QUAKERS, 
By F. Storrs TURNER. $1.75. 
QUAKER STRONGHOLDS, 


By C. E. STEPHEN. 
English Editlon $1.50. American Reprint 50 cents. 


LIFE OF ISAAC T. HOPPER, 
(New Edition.) $1.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


&. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Race Sts., Philad’a, Pa. 
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THE WAITING. 
I WAIT and watch; before my eves 
Methinks the night grows thin and gray ; 
I wait and watch the eastern skies, 
To see the golden spears uprise, 
Beneath the oriflamme of day! 


Like one whose limbs are bound in trance, 
I hear the day sounds swell and grow, 
And see, across the twilight glance, 
Troop after troop, in swift advance, 
The shining ones with plumes of snow! 


I know the errand of their feet ; 
I know what mighty work is theirs ; 
1 can but lift up hands unmeet, 
The threshing floors of God to beat, 
And speed them with unworthy prayers. 


I will not dream in vain despair, 
The steps of progress wait for me ; 

The puny leverage of a hair 

The planet’s impulse well may spare ; 
A drop of dew the tided sea. 


The loss, if loss there be, is mine, 
And yet not mine if understood ; 

For one shall grasp and one resign, 

One drink life’s rue and one its wine, 
And God shall make the balance good. 


Oh, power todo! Oh, baffled will! 

Oh, prayer and action! ye are one, 
Who may not strive may yet fulfil 
The harder task of standing stiil, 

And good but wished with God is done. 


—John G. Whittier. 


THE TEACHABLE SPIRIT.! 
Tue disciples of Jesus came to him with the inquiry 
‘‘ Who is the greatest in the kingdom of Heaven?” 
And he called a little child to him, and set him in the 
midst of them, and said, “ Verily I say unto you, ex- 
cept ye be converted and become as little children, 
ye shall not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

It is not difficult to conceive the surprise, and per- 
haps disappointment, it must have been to these dis- 
ciples to receive such a lesson. It is not unlikely 
that their ideal of the Kingdom of Heaven had taken 
form from their knowledge of this world’s kingdoms, 
whose greatest were clothed in purple and fine linen, 
and crowned with the royal diadem, and exalted of 
men and ministered unto by men. Tais was a pic 
turesque conception that appealed to their pride and 
ambition and love of grandeur. Aad instead of this 
conception, they were asked to accept as the type of 





1 Read before Swarthmore College students, First month 31, 
1892, by Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond. 
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JOUBNAL. 
Vol. XX. No. 993, 


Heaven’s greatest, a little child! Has this lesson 
taught so long ago in Capernaum any meaning for us, 
to-day? How is it that the little child was thus 
chosen as ‘typical of heavenly greatness? Is it his 
weakness’? That cannot be, for strength is one of the 
divine attributes, and he who enters the Kingdom of 
God must be strong of soul. Is it his ignorance? 
That cannot be, for omniscience belongs to God, and 
the children of God are heirs of divine hunger and 
thirst for knowledge. Is it not rather this—that the 
little child places his hand with undoubting confi- 
dence in the father and the mother hand, to be led 
according totheir wisdom ? Is it not the humility of 
the little child—the humility born of unconscious- 
ness of self—the perfect trust in the vital relation of 
the parent and child? 

I think we may say that it is the teachable spirit 
of the little child that led the great teacher of spir- 
itual truths to set him in the midst of the inquiring 
disciples, as the type of greatness in the Heavenly 
Kingdom. 

Perhaps the youngest of this company has lived 
long enough to learn how easy it is to grow away 
from this type of heavenly greatness; how hard it is 
to be teachable! At some points of our nature, we 
open easily and wide to every offer of the teacher. 
Mathematics, with its undeviating laws, its absolute 
truthfulness,may have unending charm for us, and so 
find us always teachable. Science brings to us such 
marvels of immensity and of microscopic form as 
well, that our interest is ever on the alert, and lead- 
ing us on to more and more of search and acquisition. 
History and literature, the records of human life and 
its varied experiences, entertain as well as instruct 
us, and thus receive hospitable welcome at our hands, 
But these things are, in a sense, our intellectual far- 
nishings, and do not become altogether a part of our 
very selves, 

It is the lessons that pertain to the life of the 
soul, the lessons that touch us as individuals, to 
modify our relations to other souls, and to our Heav- 
enly Father, for it is to these lessons that we give 
less willing heed,—that we are unteachable. Our 
own individuality, our sufficiency unto ourselves, 
rises up like an impevetrable wall to keep out the 
ligkt of many a heaven-sent lesson. The disobe- 
dience of children to parents is a way of declaring 
that parents are superfluous in the world ; the insis- 
tence of the young upon following “ their own sweet 
will” is but an avowal that they feel themselves to 
be wise, and that years of experience in their ap- 
pointed leaders, go for naught; the discontent of 
elder folk has often its root in the same sense of self- 
sufficiency that would mark out its own course of 
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action, and cannot accept, as the wisdom of a higher 
Power, the changes that uncontrollable circumstance 
may force upon it. 

Thus it is,that to us all, whatever our age, or 
development, or circumstance, this lesson of Jesus is 
addressed. “ Except ye be converted,” that is,changed 
from your habit of self-sufficient thought and ac- 
tion, “and become as little children, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” “ Little children ” 
we must always remain in our relation to the Infinite 
Father, listening in our inmost souls to the intima- 
tions of his purposes for us, and accepting as his 
infinitely wise control, the thwarting it may be, of 
our dearest plans. The strength of the strongest 
souls is this implicit trust that they may be led of 
God, that by “lowly listening” they will catch the 
tones of his guiding voice. It is the wisdom of the 
wisest souls, that they can hush the clamor of self- 
assertion, and calmly measure by the highest stan- 
dards revealed to them, not only their own most im- 
portunate desires, but the claims of those who stand 
near to them. 

This will be an hour blessed to us forever, if in its 
moments of meditation, we are enabled to see what 
it is to “ become as little children ” of the Highest ; 
to ask to be led in the way of obedience and faithful- 
ness and purity; to ask that we may be taught to 
make the Kingdom of Heaven within us, and about us. 


CONFERENCE CLASS AT FIFTEENTH AND 
RACE STREETS MEETING. 

[Class meeting, First month 24, 1892.] 
AGAINST WAR—ARE WE SUFFICIENTLY 
ACTIVE AND FAITHFUL? 
Peruaps no portion of the nearly fifty subjects 
treated under the head of the “ Rules of Discipline,” 
contains so decided a testimony against a monstrous 
evil and in favor of an acknowledged profession of 
Friends, as that which is our study to-day. 

The testimony against war is one of the most 
ancient, as well as one of the most uncompromising 
of the testimonies of Friends. At the same time it 


PAPER: 


involves difficulties and calls for faithfulness, sacri- ; 


fices, and charity beyond any other. 

The love of country, the protection of family, self 
defense, the upholding of honor, the pride of nation- 
ality, all tend to put the advocate of this testimony 
to a severe test. 

Taken in its literal bearing, the Discipline against 
war is very definite and far-reaching. It admits of 
no complicity with warlike measures, either offensive 
or defensive; no furnishing of supplies, or sharing 
in any of the pecuniary gains of war; no payment 


of militia taxes or fines ; indeed, no viewing of mili- | 


tary operations. It is a complete surrender to the 
peace principle as illustrated in the life and teachings 
of the acknowledged “ Prince of Peace” ; accepting 
penalties and sacrifices that may be required as evi- 
dences of faith; and a dependence upon “those 


weapons that are not carnal, but mighty, through God, | 


to the pulling down of strongholds.” 

Waris a result of conditions that are unpeaceable, 
and of deviating from principles that, if upheld, 
would render war impossible. 





The prophet Jeremiah says: “Thus sayeth the 
Lord: Ye have not hearkened unto me in proclaim- 
ing liberty, every one to his brother and every man 
to his neighbor; behold,I proclaim a liberty for you 
to the sword, the pestilence, and to the famine.” 

Tht apostle James says: ‘From whence come 
wars and fightingsamong you? Come they not hence 
even of your lusts, that war in your members ?” 

“ Ye lust and have not; ye kill and desire to have 
and cannot odtain; ye fight and war, yet ye have 
not, because ye ask not.” 

War may be considered retributive justice. It is 
not unexpected if we violate the foundation princi- 
ples of peace, and Friends very wisely connected 
with this testimony in the Discipline those conditions 
which if strictly observed would prevent this result, 
horrible as it is, with all its losses of life and treasure. 
They beautifully lead up to a condition of peace—the 
sum of all virtues. For example, arbitration, pure 
literature, civil government, conduct and conversa- 
tion, defamation and detraction, family visits, gam- 
ing and diversions, love and unity, duties of parents 
and children, propriety of plainness and economy, 
care of the poor, against slavery and spirituous 
liquors. 

At a very early date George Fox and others 
signed a declaration, that “they not only disapproved 
of war but of carnal force of any kind, as contrary to 
the spirit of the gospel.” 

Similar declarations have been made since, and 
while none too clear or comprehensive, it has in 
some instance been a testimony too much for all to 
faithfully practice. There is value in placing before 
thinking and conscientious people a principle even 
if higher than some may be able to accept. In 
this the Society of Friends has succeeded. They 
have recognized its worth. 

At the time of the revolution in this country, 
there was a schism among Friends, when the Free 
Quakers felt they had the right to take part in defen- 
sive war. Those who were disowned built the neat 
little meeting-house at Fifth and Arch streets, known 
now as the Apprentices Library, on which is a tablet 
describing the event. Very few of the descendants 
are living. John Price Wetherill who deceased a 
short time ago, was among the last. 

There were trials in the life of William Penn 
when he was made Captain General under the Brit- 
ish Crown, and for years the highest places in the 
Colony of Penn were filled by eminent Friends, 
James Logan, a member of the Society of Friends, in 
a letter tothe yearly meeting, declared in favor of 
defensive war, and described the embarrassment 
Penn felt in acting as chief magistrate. It is credita- 
ble to Penn that he declared he must be free to carry 
on the Government on peace principles. Edward 
Burrough, Isaac Penington, and even Barclay at 
one time, declared: “ We shall not say that war, un- 
dertaken on great occasions, is altogether unlawful.” 

Daring the trials of the late civil war, when it was 
thought slavery might b2 abolished by the success of 
the North, there were some members of the Society 
who felt, after prayerful examination and waiting, 
that country and human rights were above Disci- 





pline, and went into the army, and yet with that in- 
ward light and conviction of the right and the truth 
of the Testimony, they declared they did not wish to 
be considered as violating it. While we lament that 
these instances proved a want of faith and courage in 
the testimony of Friends, we must admit there were 
great trials, and cannot detract from the high respect 
in which we should hold the Society of Friends for 
the testimony against war, and in favor of arbitration 
and peace. 

There are notable instances where the peace prin- 
ciple as upheld by Friends has succeeded. In 1758 the 
reduction of the French on the Senegal was effected 
by Thomas Cumming, a Friend. He declined to 
have anything to do with the expedition if he must 
shed human blood. It was accomplished according 
to the peace principles of Friends, without the loss of 
a single life. 

So, too, with the capture of Turkish pirates by 
Friends, who took the pirates into Majorca and de- 
clined to receive pay. Tue Spaniards were so indig- 
nant they had to ask the Turks to navigate the vessel 
out of port. Tnoey took the pirates to Algiers, landed 
them safely, restored their arms and gave them pro- 
visions for their journey and brought the ship into 
the Thames. Tue king said, ‘ You have done like 
fools. You might have had good gain for them.” 


The reply was “ We thought it better for them to be 
in their own country.” 
It is well known how successfully William Penn 


managed the Indians, and how during the Irish war 


at the close of the eighteench century, Friends were 


consistent in not engaging in war, even for their own 
defense, and they were preserved. Searches were 
made into their houses and no deadly weapons were 
found, and not a single Friend’s life wastaken. Also 
during the late Civil War Friends north and south, 
except in a few instances, religiously maintained the 
Discipline. 
paper to do justice to the many examples of faithful- 
ness, 


sell war goods or to make money ont of the war and 
by refusing to pay militia taxes. 


mains as a protection in this State: ‘‘ No human au- 
thority can in any case whatsoever control or inter- 
fere with the rights of conscience.” 

There have been many instances, however, where 
Friends have suffered the taking of goods, cattle, etc., 


tu pay militia fines and taxes, and where faithfulness | 


to the peace testimony has effected great good. A 
notable instance occurred in our own time, during 
the late civil war, when one of the esteemed mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends had his house pla- 


carded by the collector of taxes, stating that on a 


certain day the articles enumerated would be sold to 
pay the taxes. This Friend wrote under the notice: 
“T have paid my taxes regularly, and will pay ail 
civil taxes, but a military tax I cannot pay, as I am 
conscientiously opposed to war and to taking human 
life.’ The effect of this was to awaken an interest 


in the subject. It disturbed the whole neighborhood, | 
The Tax Collector removed the notice, adding: “If | 





It is not possible in the limits of this 





Some by not serving or complying with the | 
commutation law when drafied,some by declining to | 


The Bill of Rights | 
as framed by William Penn and never altered, re- 
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you will say nothing about it, I will not eell, for 
others are becoming ‘conscientious, and I find it 
difficult to collect the militia tax.” 

Tax bills were formerly made out particularizing 
the items, and among them $2 for militia taxes, but 
when such cases occurred as the one stated, and 
when Dr. J. Wilson Moore and others refused to pay 
this portion of their tax bills, the law was changed 
by act of the Legislature, so that all items were 
merged into one, and no one can tell just what por- 
tion goes for war purposes. 

When the Constitution of Pennsylvania was 
amended, Dillwyn Parrish, with others, were instru- 
mental in having a clause inserted exempting Friends 
and others conecientiously opposed to bearing arms, 
from paying militia taxes or performing military ser- 
vice, 

There are, however, instances where there might 
be more faithfulness. Some of the younger members 
feel it necessary, under certain circumstances, to carry 
concealed deadly weapons, and to keep them in their 
homes and stores ; they become members of and con- 
tribute to military organizations. This is to be re- 
gretted. 

The influence of the Society of Friends is recog- 
nized and is indeed so potent that we may well refer 
to the apathy in sending to the Government com- 
munications and committees in the hour of impend- 
ing war, protesting and appealing for a peaceable ad- 
justment of difficulties, and suggesting their own 
plan of arbitration as a substitute for war. 

In former times Friends were wore faithful in 
this, and surely the occasion exists for memorials to 
the State and to the United States Government, 
against the expenditures for fortifications, coast- 
defenses, war vessels, and the increase of the army 
and navy. 

It is not impossible that the presentation of this 
subject may be opportune, and that the influence of 
Friends may be felt. We are always living in critical 
times, and testimonies of truth and righteousness are 
always valuable. “One may chase a thousand and 
two put ten thousand to flight.” May it be so at this 
hour of our nation’s history ! 

Increased faithfulness, therefore, on the part of 
Friends will strengthen the hands of those in power, 
and give truer and greater peace within ourselves; 
and if this testimony be one of such extreme diffi- 
culty to uphold, and for all to see eye to eye in every 
emergency, with all of love and charity, let us do our 
part courageously for peace one unto the other within 
our borders, and inspired with wisdom from on high 
go forth as peace makers, worthy to be “called tbe 
children of God.” 

“ And as the path of duty is made plain, 

May grace be given that we may walk therein. 
SECRETARY'S MINUTES. 
At the 24th, 


Love read a paper against war. 


conference, First month 1892, Alfred H. 

The Friend who began the general discussion expressed 
his appreciation of the manner in which the subject was 
presented, and referred to the growth of popular belief in 


the principle of arbitration. He spoke commendingly of 
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the writer's recent correspondence in his capacity of Presi- 
dent of the Universal Peace Union, with the President of 
the United States and Congress in reference to the then 
pending Chilean difficulty. 

Another Friend remarked that the ground of the objec- 
tion of our Society to war arose from our claim to be a 
body of Christians, endeavoring to follow the example of 
Jesus, who said, “My kingdom is not of this world, else 
would my disciples fight.” The facts of history and our 
experience show that people fight for power and 
aggrandizement. We do not necessarily condemn the great 
body of our fellow citizens who view this matter differently, 
but it is important to have an organized body of professed 
Christians to bear Christ’s testimony that his kingdom is 
not of this world, else would his servants fight. 


own 


The fact that our own quiet belief in our testimonies 
would not benefit the world, was commented upon. We 
must speak out and urge their importance and value. As 
an instance of the far-reaching effects of special and well- 
directed effort was mentioned the recent visit of Hannah J. 


Bailey to the President of the United States, with a great’ 


petition, containing many thousands of names, presented by 
her on bebalf of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union. There are few instances of such activity on the 
part of our Society, or the results might be much greater, 
and the acceptance of our testimonies more universal. 

The next speaker evidenced the late Civil War as show- 
ing that certain great crises sometimes arise which prove 
that the world is not yet ready for the pure practice of 
peace principles, however valuable they may be. 

Foliowing this the belief was expressed that no earthly 
government can be sustained without the sword. A choice 
must be made between an orderly and well-organized state 


of society and the rule of the mob, where no evidence of | 


power and authority is set up as the representation ‘of the 
rule of right reason and equity. Thereason of the present 
great failures of peace principles is the failure of Christian 
organizations to properly bear their testimony to their effi- 
caey and importance. Besides Friends there are but two 
their testimony 


rhe others praise military service and pray 


very small Christian bodies, who bear 
against war 
for military suecess. If all professing Christians could be 
united on this important doctrine of their Great Founder, 
the evil of war would be greatly mitigated, if not entirely 


abolished. 


There were other brief remarks in the general line of | 


those given above. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1892.—No. 7. 
SECOND MONTH 14, 1892 
THE NEW COVENANT. 
EN TEXT —I will put my law in their inward parts, and in 
heir heart will I write it; and I will be their God, and 
they shall be my people.—Jeremiah 31 
Read Jeremiah 31: 27-37 

We pass over a long period of time from our last to 
the present lesson. The good king Hezekiah had 
been gathered to his fathers, and his son Manasseh 
reigned in his stead. He was only a boy of twelve, 
but at that age he chose evil rather than good, and 
found among his advisers many to encourage him in 
setting aside the reforms that his father had insti- 
tuted. At his death, his son Amon succeeded him, 
both in his evil ways and to the throne. His rule 
wes 0 unpopular that his own servants slew him, 
and placed his son Josiah, a boy of eight years, on 
the throne. He had been carefully reared in his 
home life, having the prophets Jeremiah and Zepha- 











niah and the prophetess Huldah for the contempo- 
raries of his childhood. Four other kings of the 
royal line followed each other after brief reigns, and 
then came Jedekiah, brother of the last, who was 
placed on the throne by the Babylonian king, whose 
vassal he was. 

This brings us to the time in which the word of 
the Lord that forms the subject of our lesson came to 
Jeremiah the prophet. We seem to be in another 
atmosphere of religious truth as we take up this 
wonderful revelation of God to the house of Judah. 
Though nearly six hundred years before the advent 
of the Messiah, this prophet breathes the very spirit 
of the Christ, and we may say, prepares the people 
for the message which he will bring them. 

In those days, etc. How different this from the 
old Mosaic teaching, which declared, “I, the Lord thy 
God, am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children, upon the third and upon 
the fourth generation of them that hate me” 
(Ex.20: 5). It had taken many hundreds of years 
of experience of the Divine sympathy and compas- 
sion to educate the people to accept, and their 
prophets to be bold enough to declare, a truth that 
was from the beginning, yet had been misunderstood 
and misstated, as Jesus said, ‘“‘ because of the hard- 
ness of their hearts.” If the children are punished, 
it must be because human sin has a natural tendency 
to perpetuate itself in succeeding generations. 

A new covenant, etc. It isto Jeremiah that we are 
indebted for the first clear vision—revelation, we 
may call it—that the old covenant written upon the 
two tables of stone is superseded by the new, which 
is “written not with ink, but with the spirit of the 
living God in tables that are hearts of flesh” (2 Cor. 
3:3). Not that the old law of commandment is 
without value, for as it was needed in the childhood 
of the Hebrew nation to prepare the way for the law 
of the spirit, so in our human life the law of com- 
mandment must be as a schoolmaster to bring us to 
Christ, who is the fulfillment of the law. 

If these ordinances depart from me. If the people to 
whom I have given this new covenant turn away 
from it, then will they reap the fruit of disobedience 
and folly, and it is not far to see the end that inevi- 
tably follows. 

TOPIC: THE LAW IN THE HEART. 

The Old and New Testaments record numerous 
covenants offered by our Heavenly Father to his 
children. The first grand universal covenant is in 
the memorable words, “ Let there be light, and there 
was light.” This applies not only to the outward 
universe, but to the inward and spiritual nature of 
man. We might trace many other covenants down 
to the time of Moses, when we have the peculiar cov- 
enant of the law given toa small nation-—the chil- 
dren of Israel. This covenant was the means of de- 
veloping that people to a higher condition than had 
before existed, but they became very exclusive and 
sectarian, and their prophets, seeing the corruption 
into which they had fallen, predicted the end of the 
covenant. Jeremiah declared thus the Divine pur- 
pose, “I will make a new covenant,” etc. 





The great revelation that impressed itself on the 
soul of George Fox was that “Whatsoever is to be 
known of God is manifested in map,” and that this 
manifestation is appropriate in character to tne indi- 
vidual that receives it. It follows, then, that in 
special terms no man can possibly set forth the Di- 
vine law, or make it known to his fellow-man. The 
most that he can do is to “stir up the pure mind by 
way of remembrance.” George Fox fully understood 
this when, in answer to the inquiry of William Penn 
whether it was right to wear a sword, he replied : 
“Wear it as long as thou canst, William ;” thus re- 
ferring his questioner to that only arbiter of truth 
and standard of right, the Divine monitor in bis 
own soul. This was the same great principle of truth 
that inspired the prophet Jeremiah to the declara- 
tion, “After those days they shall teach no more 
every man his neighbor, and every man his brother, 
saying, Know the Lord, for they shall all know me, 
from the least of them unto the greatest of them, 
saith the Lord. I will put my law in their inward 
parts, and write it in their hearts.” Let each one 
search his own self, look into his inmost soul, and 
see if there is not there a something, not himself, but 
above himself, that time after time makes him long 
for a higher and a better life; that strives to lead 
him therein, and warns him of danger; that re- 
wards him with peace for acts of love, and on the 
other band brings sorrow and remorse when duty is 
neglected. This is the very Christ,—the word that is 
nigh thee, the grace of God that comes thus to all 
men, the Inner Light, the son of the living God. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 


Jeremiah, from whose prophecy our lesson is 
taken, was one of the four great prophets of the He- 
brews. He is called Jeremy in the New Testament. 
He lived about 600 years before the Christian era. 
He was called to be the mouth-piece for Jehovah 
while he was yet young in years, and his appeal to 
be spared the duty voices the experience of many 
another young disciple who, when the call is heard, 
feels unequal to the service. 

As in his own words we read the revelation made 
to him, we become conscious of the strong hold the 
doctrine of predestination had upon the religious 
thought of the Hebrew people. In the most explicit 
language, (1: 5) be hears the declaration that he has 
been “appointed a prophet unto the nations.” A 
certain writer has said: “ Every man’s career is writ- 
ten in the book of God; but if possibie, there are 
some careers more legibly written than others. To 
some it is only given to see God’s purpose concern- 
ing them at the end of life; while others, like Abra- 
bam and Jeremiah, are assured from the very first 
that they have been selected to perform a special 
work.” And later on the same thought is embodied 
in the declaration of Jesus, as he stands before the 
Roman govorner: “To this end have I been born, 
and to this end am I come into the world, that I 
should bear witness to the truth.” 

This conviction is not wanting in the Christian 
church to-day, and it becomes an inspiration to many 
& young disciple now, who sees the wrong to be 
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righted, the wants that must be met, the sorrow and 
suffering that must be alleviated, and though with 
Jeremiah shrinking from the open avowal of his con- 
viction, he replies to the call: “Ah, Lord God! be- 
hold Ijcannot speak ; for I am a child,” he is reas- 
sured, when in response he hears, in the inner con- 
sciousness of his soul, ‘Say not I am a child; for 
to whomsoever I shall send thee, thou shalt go, and 
whatsoever I shall command thee, thou shalt speak. 
Be not afraid because of them, for I am with thee 
to deliver thee.” The experiences of the truly dedi- 
cated prophets of the Lord are much the same in all 
the ages of the Church of God, and he is ever giving 
to some to be “apostles; and some prophets; and 
some evangelists; and some pastors and teachers; 
and this that we all may attain to the stature 
and fullness of Christ.” 

Jeremiah is now regarded as the earliest Evan- 
gelical prophet, and the chapter from which our les- 
son is taken and the one preceding it, are the casket 
in which the truths concerning the spirituality of re- 
ligion are enshrined. 

As the prophet rises to this conception of revealed 
truth he makes an end of his complainings which 
have been called his “ jeremiads,” and in the strength 
of his new faith in the Divine promises, is ever 
ready to welcome the calamities which beset his 
pathway. 


ForFriends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
NOTES FROM FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL 
LIBRARY, 

We bave several of the works of William Law, A.M., 
and all have come to us from families of Friends, so 
that we must conclude that the writings of this clergy- 
man of the Church of England were, in many re- 
spects, approved by Friends. Nor does it require 
much examination to learn why this was the case. 
In the appendix to his “ Serious Call to a Devout and 
Holy Life,” we find these words in answer to one who 
wished to converse with him on the spiritual life. 
“The spiritual life is nothing else but the working of 
the Svirit of God within us; and, therefore, our own 
silence must be a great part of our preparation for it ; 
and much speaking, or a delight in it, will be often 
no small hindrance of that good, which we can only 
have from hearing what the Spirit and Voice of God 
speaketh within us. This is not enough known by 
religious persons; they rejoice in kindling a fire of 
their own, and delight too much in hearing their own 
voice, and so lose that inward unction from above, 
which alone can new create their hearts. To speak 
with the tongues of men or angels on religious mat- 
ters is a much less thing than to know how to stay 
the mind upon God, and abide with him in the closet 
of our hearts, observing, loving, adoring, and obeying 
his holy power within us. 

“ Rhetoric and fine language about the things of 
the spirit is a vainer babble then in other matters ; 
and he who thinks to grow in true goodness by hear- 
ing or speaking flaming words or striking expres- 
sions, a8 is now much the way of the world, may 
have a great deal of talk, but will have little of his 
‘ conversation in Heaven.’ 
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“T pave written very largely of the spiritual life ; 
and he who has read it and likes it, has of all men 
the least reason to ask me any questions, or make any 
visit on that subject. 

“ He understands not my writings nor the end of 
them who does not see that their whole drift is to 
cal! all Christians to a God and Christ within them, 
as the only possible life, light, and power of all good- 
ness they can ever have; and, therefore, they turn 
my readers as much from myself as from any other 
* Lo here! or Lo there!’ 

“T invite all people to ‘The Marriage of the 
Lamb,’ but no one to myself.” 

William Law was born at King’s Cliff, in North- 
amptonshire, in 1686, entered Emanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1705, and became a Fellow in 1711. He offi- 
ciated for some time as a curate in London, vacated 
his Fellowship in 1716, and some time afterwards 
took up his residence at Putney, as tutor to Edward 
Gibbon, father of the historian. He never married. 
About 1740 he became chaplain and almoner to Hes- 
ter Gibbon and Elizabeth Hutcheson, aunts of the 
historian, with whom he lived in his own house, for 
the rest of his life. In his “Serious Call” he has 
admirably portrayed these sisters under the names 
of Flavia and Miranda, the worldly and the pious 
sisters, 

His own small patrimony was added to their 
gifts in the charitable and benevolent work of pro- 
moting and facilitating the good intentions and en- 


deavors of the industrious poor who were his neigh- 


bors. Early in lifea man of brilliant parts, and al- 
ready distinguished as a writer and thinker, in later 
years he renounced the world, and devoted himself 
to following the Master, in meekness, humility, and 
self-denial, exemplifying in his daily life the pre- 
cepts of his sermons and writings. 

Of his best known work, the “ Serious Call,” now 
before me, the great Dr. Johnson said: “ When at 
Oxford, I took up Law’s Serious Call to a Holy Life, 


expecting to find it a dull book (as such books gener- | 


aily are) and perhaps laugh at it. But I found Law 
quite an overmatch for me; and this was the first 
occasion of my thinking in earnest of religion after I 
became capable of rational inguiry.” He further 
calls it “ the finest piece of hortatory theology in any 
language.” Gibbon says of it: ‘‘His precepts are 
rigid, but they are founded on the gospel; his satire 
is sharp, but it is drawn from the knowledge of hu- 
man life; and many of his portraits are not unworthy 
of La Bruyése. If he finds a spark of piety in his 
reader’s mind he will soon kindle it to a flame; and 
a philosopher must allow that he exposes with equal 
severity and truth the strange contradiction between 
the faith and practice of the Christian world.” 
Another critic has said thatit is “ greatly wanting in 
the exhibition of Evangelical motives.” 

Of his work in general the “ British Critic” has 
said: “ His works possess a very high rank in Eng- 
lish literature ; great ease, purity, copiousness, 
and correctness place them among the purest and 
most classical models of English composition; and 
in pregnancy of wit, poignancy of irony, dexterity of 





unrivalled.” Lowndes says of his “ Remarks on 
Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees” that it is “one of 
the most perfect Essays in the English language.” 

I quote from the concluding portion of his “ Seri- 
ous Call.” “ Lastly, courage and bravery are words 
of a great sound, and seem to signify a heroic spirit ; 
but yet humility, which seems to be the lowest, mean- 
est part of devotion, is a more certain argument of a 
noble and courageous mind. For humility contends 
with greater enemies, is more constantly engaged, 
more violently assaulted, bears more, suffers more, 
and requires greater courage to support itself, than 
any instances of worldly bravery. A man who dares 
be poor and contemptible in the eyes of the world, 
to approve himself to God; who resists and rejects 
all worldly glory, who opposes the clamor of his pas- 
sions, who meekly puts up with injuries and wrongs, 
and dares stay for his rewards till the invisible hand 
of God gives to every one their proper places, 
endures a much greater trial,and exerts a nobler 
fortitude than he who is bold and daring in the fire 
of battle. Would we therefore exercise a 
true fortitude, we must do all in the spirit of devo- 
tion, be valiant against the corruptions of the world, 
and the lusts of the flesh, and the temptations of the 
devil; for to be daring and courageous against these 
enemies is the noblest bravery that a human mind is 
capable of. I have made this digression for the sake 
of those who think a great devotion to be bigotry and 
poorness of spirit; that by these considerations they 
may see how poor and mean all other tempers are if 
compared to it.” 

With the words: “I feel a sacred fire kindled in 
my soul which will destroy everything contrary to 
itself, and burn asa flame of divine love to all eter- 
nity,” this great and good man died on the 9th of 
April, 1761. A. B. 

Swarthmore College. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
BOUND PERIODICALS. 
Norninc serves better to measure one’s mental 
growth than a bound set of old magazines. As chil- 
dren we turn eagerly to the “funny page.” In our 
teens we pick out the stories. In our twenties we 


| are attracted by articles upon subjects in which we 
| are by nature or surroundings more and more inter- 
ested as the years go on. 


In the next decade we are 
ready for stronger food, writings upon the deeper 
problems of life; problems still open, never to be 
decided beyond question, except to the inner soul of 
a part of humanity, problems whose satisfactory so- 
lution by one individual means nothing to another 
until he too has experienced similar things within 
his own consciousness. And so on through life our 
tastes develop or improve. The mind expands. The 
reader in middle age is surprised to find himself 
deeply interested in pieces whose names in times 
past suggested nothing more agreeable and nourish- 
ing than sawdust. A good periodical taken regularly 
for many years proves itself both an education and a 
needed relaxation. Short articles reach where books 
of many pages would never be appreciated. The 


argument, and justness of conclusion, they are nearly | aged enjoy turning the leaves of an old monthly, 











reading a bit here and there, and musing over past 
happenings or ideas recalled by headings and titles. 
Invalides, of various tastes in literature, can be solaced 
with an old magazine. The good periodical has 
something for all, and many of the published articles 
gain value with years in a rapid ratio. 

A bound volume of the INTELLIGENCER AND JoUR- 
NAL contains reading matter for all ages over twelve. 
Keep your numbers, friends, and have them care- 
fully bound to stand wear. They will befriend you 
upon rainy days, on quiet afternoons and evenings, 
in convalescence and in health, in youth and in ad- 
vanced age. You will find articles on science which 
if they be outgrown—as much of science must be— 
will serve at least to show the world’s advancement, 
and if not outgrown will lead you into delightful 
paths of the Creator’s own making ; articles on chari- 
ties or philanthropic labor which will give encour- 
agement as showing tbat the world is well sprinkled 
with great souls, and either convey a lesson of what 
needs doing still, or give the history of some import- 
ant epoch in the nation’s life; articles on political 
economy, which is so closely related to great philan- 
thropic movements ; biographical sketches with their 
wealth of healthful instruction and helpful inspira- 
tion ; beautiful gems of poetry, divinest of the arts; 
rare morsels of wisdom selected from many authors; 
glimpses of travel through regions replete with in- 
terest; records of many meetings, social and reli- 
gious, blessed by the spirit of goodness and truth ; 
short, comprehensive notices of passing events which 
time sha!) weld into the history the world ; all these 
and much more may be found in the dear old vol- 
umes of our little paper. 

To be sure, we have no little folks’ department, 
but that is in great measure supplied by Scattered 
Seeds, which has at present almost no circulation out- 
side of our First-day schools, though in them it is 
warmly welcomed. Volumes of this little monthly 
would make pleasant Christmas or birthday gifts to 
many of the wee ones. It surely. has not at present 
the circulation in our Society which its character as 
a Friendly publication for young children deserves. 
It has never fully paid its own expenses, though 
now in its 23d year, but has been carried on ina 
faithful and hopeful spirit all this time. Over its 
bound volumes the children will pore by the hour, 
some hunting for the beautiful thoughts, some for the 
stories, some for the bits of natural history and 
science, some for the poetry, some for the puzzles, or 
perbaps the pictures merely. 

But whether it be either of these two Friendly 
periodicals, or whether it be St. Nicholas, or the Nine- 
teenth Century, Harper's, or any other of merit, pray 
lay the separate numbers carefully aside in proper 
order and bind them. They will be a source of hap- 
piness and contentment while life shall last. Such a 
series is a beneficent influence in the household, 
with a pleasant word for everybody and plenty to 
say to each individual upon the topics in which he 
takes the liveliest interest. If one had no outside 
reading matter he would still be well educated upon 
these alone, and no one can be too intellectual to find 
within such pages a great deal of valuable as well as 
pleasant mental food. 
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Do you know families in whose cosy gatherings 
some one with clear voice and pleasant enunciation 
reads aloud while the rest are engaged in various 
light occupations which do not interfere with due 
attention? What shall be the article to-night; 
science, art, religion, history, biography, travel, po- 
etry, or a good story? Perhaps each member in turn 
has his choice of subject. They are all to be found 
in the old magazines. 

Not only does the volume have a thought to 
match that of each of its readers, but it will even meet 
those readers’ different moods. Almost like Nature’s 
self it 

“— speaks a various language.” 
One has but to turn its pages, some name or heading, 
some paragraph or scrap of conversation, some bold 
word or inspiring sentiment is certain to catch and 
hold the attention. It has been said of books in 
general that they are the best of friends, always at 
hand when wanted, never obtrusive when not de- 
sired. This is true indeed of the bound periodicals. 
Let us give them house room and treat them with 
kindly appreciation. They will in return yield us 
much faithful service in many lines of thought, and 
rest us most agreeably at times when we are weary. 
A ED 


TIME OF HOLDING BUSINESS MEETINGS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

Tue declension in the attendance of our religious 
meetings, particularly those held near the middle of 
the week, and for discipline, has for a number of 
years past claimed the serious consideration of 
Friends. A very large amount of good advice has 
been given, both in our yearly and quarterly meet- 
ingson this subject. In the latter particularly, al- 
most from time immemorial, this has been a matter 
of standing concern. The deficiency still continues, 
as the advice so frequently given does not appear to 
meet it, as those who probably need it most are not 
present to hear and profit by it. 

Our mid-week meetings in many localities have 
dwindled down almost literally to the two or three 
who are concerned to assemble in His name, and are 
almost exclusively kept up by those who are advanc- 
ing in life. Unless there is a renewed interest mani- 
fested in them,a very few years will see their extinc- 
tion. This must be evident to all. Those of us who 
fee] concerned for their support, in the full belief of 
their value, fail to impress upon those who neglect 
them the necessity which rests upon us all for their 
maintenance. We cannot doubt the interest of our 
members in the society ; we cannot believe that they 
desire its extinction, though they do not attend these 
meetings. Business engagements and perhaps other 
causes have led to this result. 

Closely connected with our mid-week meetings 
are our monthly meetings for discipline, in which the 
interests of the Society are considered, They also are 
neglected, probably for the reasons which have been 
given. The times at which they are held evidently 
do not suit the large number of our members, who 
by their continued absence from them are in great 
danger of losing their interest in the Society. 
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The suggestion is now presented, Would it not be 
well to try the holding of an adjourned monthly 
meeting for business for members only, at the close of 
a First-day meeting for worship, when they would be 
generally present? The time proposed would be 
when the state and condition of the meeting would 
be reviewed, through the reading and answering of 
the Queries. Not to disturb the order in which the 
monthly meetings are held, an adjourned monthly 
meeting is proposed, so that if the change upon one 
trial should appear undesirable, it peed not be re- 
peated. Believing that the result would be satisfac- 
tory, the suggestion has been made. As our younger 
members cannot, or at least do not, meet with us 
under our present arrangement, should we not make 
some effort to meet with them? Thus harmoniously 
laboring together as one body, the distinction we oc- 
casionally hear of “Old Friends” and “ Young 
Friends ” would be done away with, and we would 
be one in interest and one in feeling. 

The recent removal! of so many of our dear friends, 
faithful as they were to the work of their day, and 
the great reduction of our membership has led to the 
presentation of the above views for our consideration. 
“Try all things, prove all things, and hold fast to that 
which is good.” G. 

First month 20, 1892. 


LESS WINE DRINKING. 

In reference to the use of wine at society dinners, 
George W. Childs, in the Ladies’ Home Journal for 
First month, says: “ Of course, 1 do not mean that 
wines are no longer eerved, for they are and will con- 
tinue to be, so long as civilized men consider them a 
feature of dinners. But I do mean that of the vari- 
eties of wine there are fewer, of the quantities lese, 
and of the qualities lighter, than was the custom ten 
years ago. Were I preparing fora large dinner for 
men—which is always from the nature of things 
more heavily wined than an ordinary “ mixed” din- 
ner—I should not think it in the least degree neces- 
sary to order anything like the same amount or 
assortment of wines that would have been impera- 
tive a few years ago. And in extenuation of the 
statement that the qualities of wines served are be- 
coming lighter, the simple fact that at the average 
English dinner table port wine has been almost en- 
tirely superseded by claret, may be cited. It is also 
becoming a very ordinary thing at English dinners 
to meet prominent men who do not drink wines of 
any kind, and in our country this is also becoming 
more and more a fact. Of course,a dinner must 
have fluids; the best of solids require some liquids 
with which to relish them, and a dinner would be 
but wasted energy and material without them. But 
I think it is no longer imperative to serve wines, or, 
at least, we can serve with them some other bever- 
age which will be of equal pleasure to the constantly 
increasing set of peopie who find that wining and 
dining together is rather too heavy a combination 
for their comfort.” 

“ However things may seem, no evil thing is suc- 
cess, and no good thing is failure.’”—Samuel Longfellow. 


| RACHEL W. HILLBorN. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 6, 1892. 


THE BRIGHTER SIDE. 
Tue public press, teeming as it does with pictures of 
crimes, follies, and disasters, more or less correctly re- 
ported, still presents a vast amount of information of 
a brighter character, and tending to the encourage- 
ment of all who love their kind and desire for them 
higher and better conditions. 

Of this character comes of late from various 
sources frequent mention of the non-use of wines and 
liquors at the social entertainments given by society 
leaders ; especially in our national capital, where a 
sentiment prevails to some extent to exclude such 
drinks as in some instances not being thought con- 
ducive to health ; and other entertainers, excluding 
them on the higher ground of being willing to forego 
that which might lead tothe injury of another. It is 
too early in the day to look for results such as these 
to follow from the instruction now largely given in 
our schools on the harmful effects of alcohol upon the 
human system; so recent has been its introduction 
therein that the pupils have not reached the age of 
participation in society affairs. We must therefore 
conclude that a more intelligent observation of cause 
and effect has prevailed and also that the reasonable- 
ness and righteousness of the temperance movement 
exerts a widespread influence. This is indeed cheer- 
ing, and though by no means pointing to a cessation 
from labor—as the masses still support and foster the 
saloon—it is a step in the right direction, for which 
all should be grateful. When those who are looked 
upon as leaders in society are examples of right 
doing, there will be those who will quickly follow 
who have not grace or strength enough to take the 
initiative. It is also encouraging to note the courtesy 
shown to those who are earnest in their convictions ; 
to see their principles so respected that no word or 
sign of reproach is conveyed, when faithfulness de- 
mands of these a divergence from custom or fashion, 
this is indeed looking towards that brighter time 
when righteousness and best wisdom in the cause of 
temperance shall prevail. 

We note with pleasure that there is now in our 
own city at least one club house—the New Century 
Club—where sccial entertainments on a small or 
large scale can be given, and where the charter for- 
bids the use of wine or any alcoholic beverages. It 
is greatly to the credit of the women who have es- 
tablished this enterprise, that they have so nobly 





placed themselves on the side of the Temperance 
reform ; they can offer to those who have demands 
for large social gatherings—accomodations free from 
the objection of proximity to bar-rooms and other 
hurtful surroundings. Let all temperance workers 
take heart and persevere, for though there is “ the 
darker side,” and it is not afar off, the right is in- 
vincible and will in the end prevail. Only let each 
one stand firm, on the sure foundation of that purity 
that will “taste not, touch not,” or do ought that 
might canse a brother to offend. 


DEATHS. 

ARNOLD.—In Philadelphia, First month 29, 1892, Su- 
san, widow of Levi McKeen Arnold; a member of Oswego 
Monthly Meeting, N. Y. 
meeting-house. 


Interment from Poughkeepsie 


BONSAL.—At her heme, near Doe Run, Chester county, 
Pa., on the 14th of First month, 1892, Susan Bonsal, in the 
80th year of her age; a consistent member of Fallowfield 
Monthly Meeting. 

CARPENTER.—At his residence in Purchase, West- 
chester county, N. Y.,on the 19th of First month, 1892, 
Elnathan Carpenter, in his 84th year. 

The lessons that may be learned from the daily life of 
our departed friend, in the home, in the neighborhood, 
and in society, cannot be expressed by the human voice or 
with the pen. 

While health permitted, he was a diligent attender of 
our religious meeting and faithful to his convictions of 
duty. A valuable elder for many years of the Monthly 
Meeting of Purchase, he has been erecting a monument to 
his name which is far more valuable than the most costly 
marble. 

Diring the last few years of his life he suffered from 
the slow workings of paralysis and dropsical affections, 
and for nearly a year had not been able to recline upon 
the bed. Through all these afflictions his spiritual trust 
was strong and enduring. His countenance bespoke the 
Christian’s patience and hope, which continued to the 
close of life; his faculties remained unimpaired. 

Beautifully has been exemplified in his life the truth- 
fulness of the Beatitude: “Blessed are the peacemakers, 
for they shall be called the children of God.” B. 

EDWARDS.—At Quakertown, Pa., First month 22 


1892, Amos Edwards, in his 75th year ; a member of Rich- 
land Monthly Meeting, held at Quakertown, Pa. 

HICKS.—At Westbury, Long Island, First month 21, 
1892, Stephen R. Hicks, in his 69th year. 

He was a deeply interested member of our Society, a 
firm believer in its principles, and a zealous laborer in 
every good work that had for its object the practical ap- 
plication of its principles. Deeply interested in the wel- 
fare of the Indians, he was always ready to give and to 
work for their advancement. His integrity and unselfish- 
ness were conspicuous characteristics of his whole life. 

; *s* 

PALMER.—Suddenly, of heart disease, at the residence 
of Elizabeth H. Plummer, Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., 
on the 3lst of First month, 1892, Mary Ann Palmer, in the 
46th year of her age. 

This dear Friend will be very much missed, not only 
in the family where she was so useful, but in the meeting 
to which she belonged, where she has been a very steady 
attender up to within a short time of her death. She was 

overseer and the clerk of Newtown Preparative Meet- 
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ing, and also the assistant clerk of Makefield Monthly 
Meeting. ]. E. 

PARRISH.—On the 23d of First month, 1892, of pneu- 
monia, Sarah H., wife of John C. Parrish, in her 56th 
year; a member of New Garden Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

PARRISH.—Suddenly, in New York city, on Second- 
day, First month 25, 1892, Dr. William Gaskill Parrish, of 
Burlington, N. J., son of John and the late Elizabeth G. 
Parrish, of Woodbury, N. J.: a member of York 
Monthly Meeting. 

ROBBINS.—On the 15th of First month, 1892, at her 
residence, Bordentown, N. J., Maria T. 
90th year of her age; a member of Mansfield 
Meeting. Interment at Mansfield, on 19th inst. 

ROBERTS.—At Upper Dublin, Pa., First 
1892, Jesse Roberts, in his 55th year. 

RUSSELL.—First month 29, 1892, at her home in New 
Market, Frederick county, Maryland, Lucie S., wife of Isaac 
S. Russell, in the 62d year of her age, 


New 


in the 
Monthly 


Robbins, 


month 24, 


a member of Pipe 
Creek Monthly, and Bush Creek Preparative Meeting. 

One who knew her from childhood says of her: “ In all 
the relations of life she was bright and cheerful; thoughtful 
and tender; patient and self-sacrificing; and always strovr 
tu exemplify in her own life what she wished to see in hee 
children and others.” 

STILES.—On the morning of First month 26, 1892, at 
the residence of her sister-in-law, Aun M. Stiles, Camden, 
N. J., of paralysis, Priscilla Stiles, formerly of Movres 
town, N. J., in the 77th year of her age; a member of 
Chester Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

WALKER.—In Woodbourne, Susquehanna county, Pa., 
Twelfth month 24, 1891, George Walker, in his 94th year. 
He was a member of the Society of Friends, and dearly 
loved its excellent testimonies, which were exemplified by 
his noble Christian character. 

About the year 1828 he removed with his father to Sus- 
quehanna county, where he engaged in civil engineering, 
surveying several of the northern counties, and occupying 
many offices of trust. 

He was the son of the late Phebe Miller and Enoch 
Walker, who resided in Chester county, on the property 
known as “ Moore Hall,” which he purchased from Wil- 
ham Moore, now the residence of Judge Samuel Pennypac- 
ker. Enoch Walker presented to Friends the portion of 
said property on which was built Schuylkill Friends’ meet- 
ing-house, with burial ground and grove. 

It has been my pleasant privilege, for the last decade, 
to visit annually the deceased, which was inexpressibly 
enjoyable. His intellectual ability in describing his routes 
over mountains, lakes, and streams, were so lucid and in- 
teresting, one would imagine he had an open book of Na- 
ture’s loveliness before him. Sweet reminiscence oft led 
him back to “ Moore Hall,” and the scenes of his boyhood. 
There lingered the great desire to once more dwell be- 
neath its roof, and visit its Schuylkill-washed banks, the 
old grist mill, and the crystal waters of Pickering. 

There not being a Friends’ meeting near, he sought 
every opportunity of encouraging the spirit, and in our 
visits would request a sitting in the Golden Silence; and 
ofien would exclaim: “‘ Oh, how refreshing!’ Being con- 
scious until the last, he passed peacefully inte the higher 
life, truly as a sheaf fully ripe. R. 

WARRINGTON.—Suddenly, at East Moorestown, N. J., 
on Seventh-day, First month 23, 1892, Seth Warrington, in 
his 76th year; a member of Chester Monthly Meeting 
held at Moorestown, N. J. 

WOOD.—First month 21, 1892, at his residence, Doe 
Run, Chester county, Pa., Thomas Wood, in his 85th year 
a member of Fallowfield Monthly Meeting, Pa. 
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MARY RICH. 

In the death of Mary Rich, as noticed in INTELLIGEN- 
CER AND JOURNAL of the 16th inst., who died in full pos- 
session of all her mental faculties, in her 92d year, it seems 
fitting that more than a passing notice be given. It can be 
truly said a “Mother in Israel” has departed. She was 
one whom but to know was to love, kind to the poor, sym- 


pathetic to the afflicted, one that looked well to the ways of | 


her household, and ate not the bread of idleness. She was 


an elder of Middletown Monthiy Meeting for thirty years, 
and filled the station with honor and credit to society. 
Her meek and gentle spirit will be much missed in our 
May her example 
be a stimulus for survivors, for surely it was worthy of im- 


B. K. 


midst, but our loss is her eternal gain. 


itation. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
[IN THE CARE OF THOMAS E. HOGUE AND MARY C. WHITE 
WEBSTER CITY, 10WA |] 
ESSAY READ AT MARIETTA, IOWA. 
{Prepared by Theodore Russell. Read at the First-day 
School Quarterly Conference, held at Marietta, Iowa. | 


“ Are we fulfilling our duty, as members of the | ; 
we would all realize: 


Society of Friends?” 
This question was propounded by a worthy 
Friend, some time since, to a class at our First-day 


school, and it elicited quite an expression. And well | 


may we ponder and carefully survey the subject 


in all its bearings before we can fully realize the | 


vastness, the importance, the great length, breadth, 


and depth there is in it when properly understood. | 


Would it not be well for us all to sit down in the 
cool of the evening and seriously ask ourselves the 
question, whether or not we are doing our duty ? 
—the many duties that rise up on either hand, as we 
journey along life’s beautiful highway,—yes, beau- 
tiful; made so by our correct deportment, bright 
example, and cheerful smile. Are we drones in the 
hive, leaving others to bear the burdens? Are we 
luke-warm and neglectful of the many little duties 
that would encourage and push on the great work 
that is making this world grander and better, intel- 
lectually, morally, and spiritually ? Did we ever stop 
to think it was through suffering, trials, and hard- 
ship tbat our forefathers handed down a Society 
whose principles have been the crowning glory of the 
world, and little by little are being endorsed and 
promulgated by, and engrafted into other societies, 
which at the rise of our Society were far in the back- 
ground, showing clearly that our principles in their 
practical application to life, were far in advance of 
all other Societies. 


ples up to the world, that it might be said of us, as 
it was said of those in earlier years, “See these 
Quakers how they love one another”? We must be 
up and doing, ever remembering that it requires 
work,—earnest and persistent work,—to accomplish 
anything. 
individual capacity, and in ministering to the needs 
of others has his reward. Thus under the Divine 
requirements they are fulfilling their mission here 
below, which may be compared to an intricate piece 
of machinery, all parts working harmoniously 
together for the advancement and up-building of 





Are we doing what we can to | 
foster and build up this Society,—to hold its princi- | 


Each has his line of work suited to the 





society, that in every good effort made we are 
the stronger for it; so that the illuminating rays 
would be so far-reaching and powerful in their effect, 


| that it would be invincible for the truth. 


Do we, as often as we should, attend our meetings 
and by our presence, solid deportment, and exem- 
plary life, encourage others to do likewise? Are we 
found at our First-day school, helping to push for- 
ward that grand and good work, that we may secure 
to those who may follow after us the blessings which 
the existence of our Society has ever conferred; or 
shall we by our apathy be instrumental in making it 
as one of the Societies of the past? Which do we 


| desire? Which do we prefer? Our actions will tell. 


Let us endeavor to instill in the minds of our chil- 
dren the relation they bear to our Religious Society, 


| the part it is their duty to perform, the burdens they 
| must soon bear, and in the language of the Roman: 


“ This Society expects every member to do his duty.” 


| This fulfilled, methinks I see it a beacon light in the 


future, and by vigilant, persistent efforts in the right 
direction, with pure motives, duties well performed, 


“ This world is fall of beauty, 
As other worlds above, 
And if we did our duty, 
It would be full of love.” 


GATHERING UP THE FRAGMENTS. 

One subject among the many brought to the at- 
tention of the people by Jesus, and which we may 
take home to ourselves with profit, was that of frag- 
ments, Afier miraculously feeding the multitude he 
suggested to them that they “gather up the frag- 
ments that nothing be lost.” Thus all along the path- 
way of life we may gather up fragments of knowl- 


| edge both of a spiritual and temporal nature, that 


may be useful in after life. Wemay learn something 
even from those we call the most ignorant. I can 
remember gathering up fragments of information in 


| childhood from the old “ Comly spelling-book,” in 


common use in those days, and also from the copy 
set us by the schoolmaster, one of which was that 
“ Our best friends are those that tell us of our faults, 
aud teach us how to correct them.”’ 

This line of thought brings directly to our notice 
our Queries, which should be to us as mirrors held up 
to us that we may see ourselves therein. The Scot- 
tish bard brings out the thought right clearly when 
he writes: 

“O wad some gift the giftie’d gie us, 

To see oursels as ithers see us ; 

It wad from many a blunder free us, 
And sad mishap.” 

I wish to bring to our notice as cleariy as I am 
able, and briefly, only two of our Queries: first, the 
one in reference to “ attending places of unprofitable 
diversion.” There is a growing tendency all over 
this Western country to raise and train fast horses, 
and of course some of our members take up with the 
business. Our agricultural fairs (so called) are largely 
devoted to this class of exhibits. We all know that 
the excitement of these races fosters a disposition to 
bet, and thus leads to gambling and kindred vices. 
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More of the evils are known, but need not be men- 
tioned here. Iam well satisfied our members do not 
bet, or gamble, but the wish is to call their attention 
seriously to this subject. Examine the ground on 
which you stand. Bring it to the light, ask your- 
selves the question, Is it best that my boys should 
become the associates of the class of men this racing 
usually brings together? You know their character. 
Do not do this because I or any man thinks he dis- 
cerns a wrong tendency, and one of danger here ; but 
in the light of your responsibility as parents, is it 
best to encourage this practice by our countenance 
and support? 

The other Query referred to, the eighth, would 
seem to emphasize the foregoing thought by the in- 
quiry: Do our members so act as to “ morally injure 
themselves?” The candid and unbiased mind that 
examines this subject must admit that we are mor- 
ally injured by habitual contact with professional 
“ horse jockeys,” when at stated times they meet for 
the sole purpcese of trial of speed, (as they term it), 
where betting, gambling, and other immoral prac- 
tices are indulged in. Let us as Friends examine the 
subject in aspirit of Christian love and charity, that 
we may be helpers one of another, that our footsteps 
may tend in the right direction, and not the reverse. 

Centerdale, lowa. J. HartLey. 


THE CONRAD FAMILY. 


A very large family in Eastern Pennsylvania and 
elsewhere, many of its members Friends, is descended 


from Thones Kunders. He was one of the company 
of emigrants from Crefeld, in Rhenish Prussia, near 
the border of Holland, who came to Pennsylvania, 
the year after William Penn, and settled what is now 
Germantown, a part of the city of Philadelphia. 
There were in this company thirteen men, with their 
families,—in all thirty-three persons, most of them 
related to each other,—and it is interesting to note 
how many families descended from them are still in 
the fold of Penn and Fox. The ancestor of the Ty- 
sons, Reynier Tysen, was one of them; Jan Lucken, 
the father of the now wide-spread Lukens family, 
was another; and the three brothers Op den Graeff, 
whose descendants spell the name Updegraff, Upde- 
grave, and Updegrove, were also of the party. 

The first name of this immigrant, Thones, appears 
to have been Anglicised as Dennis; apparently it was 
the same as the surname of another of these immi- 
grants, Abraham Tunes, whose family designation has 
become changed to Tennis, and perhaps other forms, 
Thones Kunders, when he made his will, in 1722, 
signed his name Dennis Kunders. 
coming to this country in the summer of 1683, (the 
party landed at Philadelphia, from the ship Concord, 
August 20th), he was a man presumably of twenty- 
five to thirty years old, as he was married and had 
three young children. His wife, Ellen, was the sister 
of William Streypers, who was also one of this com- 
pany of immigrants. At Thones Kunders’s house, as 
Robert Proud records in his History, the Friends 
held their first meetings in Germantown. “The 
first religious meeting of the Quakers, in that place,” 
he says, “was held at Dennis Conrad’s house in 





At the time of bis | 





1683. He was an hospitable, well-disposed man, of 
an inoffensive life and good character.” 

Henry C. Conrad, of Wilmington, Delaware, a di- 
rect descendant of Dennis or Thones Kunders, has 
prepared and printed an interesting little volume, 
giving the main historical details which can now be 
ascertained concerning him,! and also tracing down to 
the present generation the lines of those who are de- 
scended from his youngest son, Henry, who settled 
in Whitpain township, in what is now Montgomery 
county, Pa. Thones Kunders and his wife Ellen had 
seven children. Using the Anglicised form of their 
names, they were Conrad, Matthias, John, Ann, Ag- 
nes, Henry, and Elizabeth. Conrad, the eldest son, 
settled in Worcester township, adjoining Whitpain, 
and died there in 1747. Though twice married ac- 
cording to Friends’ order, he is believed to have be- 
longed to the German Reformed Church. He left 
six sons, four of whom married and had families. 
Matthias Conrad lived in Germantown, and died 
there in 1726, (three years before his father). Our 
friend, Samuel Conard, well known to many as of the 
former firm of Cooper & Conard, of this city, and 
the Conards of southern Chester county, are de- 
scended from Matthias. The third son, Jobn, settled 
in Upper Dublin township, married twice, (bis first 
wife a Lukens, probably the daughter of Jan, the 
immigrant), and lived to an advanced age, dying in 
1765, in his 84th year. He bad two sons and four 
daughters, from whom there are many descendants. 
The three daughters all married,—Ann to Leonard 
Streypers, (supposed to be her first cousin), Agnes to 
Samuel Powell, and Elizabeth to Griffith Jones. 

Henry Conrad, of Whitpain, was born at German- 
town, in 1688, five years after his parents came over. 
He married, 1710, his first cousin Katherine Stree- 
per, daughter of his mother’s brother William, and 
a year later bought land in Whitpain, and removed 
there. The house he built, near the present village 
of Blue Bell, was standing until within a few years. 
Here seven sons were born to him and Katherine, 
and from them there are many descendants: in this 
little volume there are named nearly sixteen hun- 
dred. The family name is variously spelled Conrad, 
Conard, Conuard, Cunrad, Cunard, and Cunnard,and 
intermarriages are recorded here with. nearly four 
hundred otber families, in all the range of the alpha- 
bet, from Abbett to Zorns, though most frequently 
with the Abbetts (and Abbotts), Pritners, Roberts’s 
Shoemakers, and Styers. 

It is a curious illustration of the various fortunes 
of members of the same family that the founder of 
the Cunard line of steamships, famous in the At- 
lantic service for so many years, was the great-grand- 
son of this Henry Conrad, of Whitpain, and great- 
great-grandson of Thones Kunders, the immigrant. 
One of Henry’s grandsons, Abraham, near the close 
of the Revolutionary War, with others who had ad- 
hered to, or at least sympathized with the King, went 
to Nova Scotia, and having become a merchant at 
Haljifaz, married there in 1783, and died there. His 


1“ Thones Kunders and His Children. Alsoa List of the De- 
scendants for Six Generations of his Youngest Son, Henry Cun- 
reds ‘of Whitpain.’’’ By Henry C. Conrad. Wilmingtoa, Del. : 
1891. 
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| 


son, Sir Samuel Cunard, founded the line of steam- | 
sbips, and died in London, in April, 1865. His sons, | , 
FEELING a warm degree of approbation of the paper 
Cunard, were his successors at the head of the com- | 


Sir Edward Cunard, who died in 1869,and Sir Bache 
pany. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE SWEDISH LIQUOR EXPERIMENT. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


CONCERNING UNITY. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


read at the Conference class at 15th and Race street 
meeting, held First month 10th, I wish to emphasize 


| its leading idea, that “ the spiritual sense of an over- 


Tue Swedish government is making an experiment | — 
| are its blighting effects more lamentable, than where 
| a select meeting endeavors to acknowledge a gift in 


in liquor-legislation, which if it succeede—and it has 
has been some twenty years in trial—will present the 
most important lesson the world has ever had on 
this difficult subject. The monopoly of the trade 
has been given to companies chartered for the pur- 
pose in cities and other organized localities. Al! pri- 
vate shops have been abolished. The public shop is 
in charge of asuperintendent assisted by a sufficient 
number of tapsters, who are all in uniform and bear 
each a number on his collar by which he can be dis- 
tinguished in case of misconduct. All are well paid. 
These shops are not furnished with seats or other 
conveniences for lounging and gossip. They are for 
the sale of liquor to those who want it, and such 
persons can get liquor and nothing else. The result 
has been a vast diminution in the use of liquor and 
consequently of drunkenness, which formerly pre- 
vailed to portentous extent. The City of Bergen, 


with a population of 60,000, has but 14 shops. 
All these companies are under such strict super- 
vision, their books and transactions being open to 


examination at all times, that it practically amounts 
to sale by public officers. The companies can divide 
but 5 per cent. on their stock, the rest of their profits 
goto the city. As the measure proceeds on the 
principle of not making it the interest of any one to 
increase the revenue derived from drink, the profits 
received from the companies are not turned into the 


treasury, as in that case they would go in aid of taxes | 


and thus make it the interest of all tax-payers to 
increase the revenue from that source, so as to 
lighten the taxes. 
pended upon roads, parks, and other betterments 
which add to the enjoyment of the whole population. 


I shonld have said that the same end could be | 


reached by lowering the prices of liquors; but this 
would add to the consumption and thus defeat the 
main object. 

The success of the measure thus far seems to show 
that excess in drink is due, nol to thirst for it, but to 


cause he wanted the fruit but because he was tempted. 
And perhaps no example in the history of morals 
has ever given such significance to the prayer to be 





whelming majority ” of a meeting is liable to be, and 
sometimes is, destroyed by the resolute and unyield- 
ing opposition of a few voices, and nowhere perhaps 


| the Ministry, and is prevented by the persistent op- 
| position of one or two, to whom they have long been 


accustomed to yield. There is no infallibility, and 
elders are not always above and beyond human pred- 
judices, which may by their restraining power, do 
great injustice to the spiritual discernment of a large 
meeting. 

The minister suffers least of all, because if rightly 
called, he or she is soon qualified to see that the lay- 
ingon of human hands (in their acknowledgment) 
is a very smal! matter in comparison with the Divine 
anointing, which enables them to keep faithful to 
their gift, through a long life-time of devoted service, 
accepting with deep humility the cross, which pre- 
vents them from going into men’s or women’s meet- 
ings, when such an opening presents, during a yearly 
meeting, or, from traveling and holding appointed 
meetings. It is enough to feel that they are serving 
Him who holds all hearts in his hands, and as the 
least in his kingdom, accept with unspeakable grati- 
tude that sweet peace which is the unfailing sign and 
seal of the Divine recognition. Such service never 
fails to accomplish its appointed work in the Lord’s 
vineyard, and receives its reward from Him who 
seeth in secret, and in his own time will reward 
openly. "ho 


OLD MUSLIN AND LINEN WANTED. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


The proceeds are therefore ex- | WILL you not reprint the following paragraphs from 


the “Household Department” of the Philadelphia 
Ledger : 

“Please look over your white pieces and rolls of 
old muslin and linen.” The Home for Incurables, 


| which received such an outpouring of stores from 
| Household readers two years ago, upon a simple men- 
| tion of its needs, is again reduced to empty shelves. 


kept from temptation as does the probability that | 


ninety nine hundredths of the vice and crime and 
misery in the civilized world is due to temptation, 
and not to innate thirst for drink. 

The foregoing particulars are taken from an article 
by the Earl of Meath in the Nineteenth Century for Dec- 
ember last. It will well repay careful perusal, as will 
also an article by Lady Henry Somerset in the North 
American Review for this month, (January, 1892), only 
this last article, instead of being reassuring like the 
first, is a picture of hopeless misery and depravity. 

Washington, D. C. J.D. M. 


temptation,—just as Adam ate the apple not be- | YOU helped us to get is all gone. 


Mrs. Fell writes: “ We need linen; the large stock 
The Cancer Annex 
is full; so full that we have had to turn the upper 
sitting room into a dormitory to provide for the 
present imperative need. For the annex to be full 
means so much, and such great suffering, that I feet 
sure the mere statement of the fact must bring us a 
generous response. 

“ Have all linen or old muslin sent to Richard 
Devine, grocer, 1500 Market street, who has kindly 
offered to take charge of the same and deliver at the 
home. Would that we could get money as easily as 
the old linen. We need both in equal proportions. 
Never have we had more knocks at our door, and 


| never bave we been as poor. 


“ MarGaret Stewart FELL, 
* Chairman Nurse Committee.” 















[Sick and ye visited me” is a beatitude easily | tian school of psychology has revolutionized and 


carried out, when all that these good managers ask is 
to be visited by your rolls of white pieces, and by 
such other gifts as you choose to make. But the 
linen first; no money can buy what good house- 
keepers have among their stores, soft, clean, and 


old.] 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


Tue second educational conference of the present 
school year, under care of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing’s Committee, was held at 15th and Rice streets, 
Philadelphia, on Seventh-day, the 30th ult. The 
first address was by President De Garmo, of Swarth- 
more College, on the “ Value of Modern Educational 
Psychology.” We append below an abstract which he 
has kindly furnished us. 

Harriet E. Monroe gave a rapid and spirited ac- 
count of how she teaches the art of composition. 
The subjects for pupils of the grammar school grade 
were on a blackboard, each subject being sub-divided 
into various heads to suggest thought to the child, for 
she holds it a cardinal point that a pupil must be 
carefully taught before he puts pen to paper. Instead 
of the old plan of giving a subject for an essay, and 
expecting a child to write, she would guide and assist 
and even furnish ideas that the first efforts may not 
seem hopeless and discouraging. Some of her essays 
she keeps on hand for weeks, each day allowing five 
minutes for a talk on the subject, expecting the chil- 
dren to contribute information that they bave col- 
lected, thus improving their ability to converse at the 
same time that they are preparing for essay writing. 

Dr. De Garmo said: Whenever the world has dis- 
covered a new method, it has had to do all its work 
over again. Old results are questioned or abandoned, 
and the whole field of knowledge reéxamined by the 
new methods of investigation. We see this pre- 
eminently in the case of Roger Bacon, who rejected 
both the methods and the results of the schoolmen, 
and began that splendid development of the natural 
sciences, which is still in progress. 
in more recent times with respect to the modern 
principle of evolution. The whole range of sciences, 


both natural and spiritual, now comes under the | 
wand of the evolutionist, so that zodlogy, botany, | 


psychology, ethics, politics, economics, religion, are 
all reconstructed in the light of the new principle. 
One readjustment of psychology is from the stand- 
point of psycho-physics, or physivlogical psychology. 
This method examines the relations between exter- 
nal stimulation of the nerves, and the mental reac- 
tion arising from it. It also investigates the mental 
effect of the changing physiological states of the 
body, such as the growth of brain mass, the changes 
occurring at the age of puberty, etc. This line of 
psychological study, though very valuable in the 
light it throws on the treatment of the body in edu- 
cation, has not yet been far enough developed to 
throw much light on the ordinary problems of 
teaching. 

Just as Copernicus revolutionized the old Ptole- 
maic astronomy by assuming the sun as the centre of 


The same is true 


the solar system instead of the earth, so the Herbar- 
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quickened educational psychology by changing the 
standpoint of the student. The old psychology and 
pedagogy emphasized the memory, while Pestolozzi 
urged tLe need of sense perception in the beginning 
stages of education. Both methods regarded chiefly 
the effect of study upon the mind and soul of the 
child. Their view was from without inward. Her- 
bart, on the other hand, took his stand within, and 
began to inquire what effect our present knowledge 
has on what we are trying to acquire, and found that 
the kind and amount of our new acquisition is de- 
pendent upon our present knowledge and our skill 
in using it. Starting here, a real pedagogical psy- 
chology has grown up. It examines especially how 
we learn that we may know how to teach. The 
catch-word now going the rounds to express this 
point of view is apperception. Besides perception, it 
implies assimilation, or the fundamental understand- 
ing that comes from relating new knowledge to what 
we already possess. This method of looking at psy- 
chology affects our whole theory of teaching. We 
find that understanding begins with simple, concrete 
data, and proceeds to the development of rules and 
definitions, for these express the uniting principles 
that give meaning to classes of facts. We learn, more- 
over, that knowledge becomes practical and firmly 
fixed in mind only when these rules and principles 
are fully exemplified in practical application. A 
student in arithmetic, for instance, Should grasp and 
understand the simple elements of an arithmetical 
problem. He should then be led to see the principle 
that underlies the problem, to express it in a rule, 
and then to apply the rule to many other coucrete 
examples. 

Another phase of the subject is to see that this 
mental assimilation is the root of real interest in 
school work. All teachers try to interest taeir pu- 
pils, but many seek the points of interest outside the 
subject, as, in good marks, approbation of teacher or 
parents, emulation, etc. All these have a certain 
usefulness and justification. The Herbartians, how- 
ever, make a special point of finding an interest in- 
side the subjects of study. The prime condition for 
arousing such an interest is a constant recognition of 
the laws of mental association, for as Mr. James says 
in his psychology: “ The victorious assimilation of 
the new is the type of all intellectual pleasure.” 

Modern educational psychology culminates in a 
habit of studying children. Most of us do not know 
what to look for when we set ourselves to the study 
of children, nor do we know the significance of what 
we have observed. Mr. N. A. Calkins, 124 East 80th 
street, New York, has done much to direct the intel- 
ligent study of children by his syllabus on the sub- 
ject. In this he gives full directions, and he also fur- 
nishes the blanks for the records. A teacher can 
join his “ Society for Promoting Systematic and Sci- 
entific Study of Children,” and get the requisite 
blanks, syllabi, and reports for $1.00. A body of 
teachers, as such, can join for $10.00. 

A good way is for a number of teachers interested 
in educational psychology to form a Round Table 
conference, to meet weekly for study and reports. A 
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number of good modern books on p:ychology should 
be at hand, and they should be studied by topics 
rather than as text-books, that is, if the teachers al- 
ready have some knowledge of the subject. The fol- 
owing work; are valuable: 


Wm. James. Henry 


1. Psychology. (Briefer Course. 


Holt & Co., N. Y. 
2. Lindner’s Empirical Psychology. 


Db. C. Heath & Co., 


Boston 


Apperception. Ww. 


Svri 


Bordeen & Co., reuse, N. , 


Baldwin's Psychology. 2 vols. Henry Holt & Co. 


Dewey's Psychology. Harp. 


bros. 


rec 


lemen 


6 Gordy’s Psychology (very € tary Aheus, Ohio, 
Ohio Pub. Co 

As aids in the study of children, the following 
books are recommended : 

1. First Three 
from the French. 

te The Mind of 
Preye1 D. 
The 


The Children 


Years of Childhood. 
the Child in th 

Appleton & Ce 

of Men Fre 

How to Study 

Means of } Mental 


vols 
Education 
The Growth and 


rancis Warne 
EDUCATIONAL. 


OLLEGE.—The nnua 


sent out a few days ago, 


CATALOGUE OF SWARTHMORE ( 
Swarthmore College, 
being that for 1891 the 
illustratiny the growth of The list o 
makes up 204. There 
month next, 36 


Catalogue ot 


is the twenty-third issue of insti- 
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}in the 
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students in 


Senior Cl graduate in Sixtl 


iss, to 
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Junior, 4 
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The last 


ess Which has been mide toward an entirely 


ter. So recently as the school year 1589-90 


there were =0 students in the two 


now there are but 2 
rhe 


is then 163, against 


vy two ears 


preparatory below the grade 


the Freshman year whole number in the four 


lasses W 178 now 


the College now represent nineteen 


Alumni of 
and num- 
ss of 14 


asses, from 1 , te ‘1 inclusive 
ating cl 
that of 

ogue records 


added 


12 altogether, and 


which 


1888, 
the 


ust be one 


abeth 


WICKERSHAM MEMORIAL LIAGARY I 
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Preachers 


to decide upon som litat mit 


Asso ym iast im Mer appoints l 
to the 
Ata 


a i State 
ommittes moriad 


‘ickersham. 
t., they decide 


distinguished educator 
ting in Phi 
Wicker 
sectiol 


the Legislature 


lade! phia « 
m Memorial Lit 


of the State 


rary of pedag 


Library at Harrisburg 


Ss a 


prov ded that will enact measures for its 


permanent preservation as a distinct collection 


‘ } 


re + ¢ 
iry Of its 


elie kind esta 


any State in the Union. 

In 
schools of the 
the 
March 25 
Wick« 
taining 


yrder t this matter prominently before the 


pring 


State, and increase the general interest in 
subject, the « f 


ommittee recommend the observance o 


first of his death, 
They have in preparation leaflets con- 


will be 


1s92, the anniversary as 


rsham Day 


suitable matter for that purpose, which 
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furnishéd at cost to any teacher wishing to use them, upon 
addressing the Secretary of the committee, Elizabeth 
Lloyd, Newtown Square, Delaware Co., Pa.” 

The plan has the approval of Governor Pattison, and 
State Superintendent Waller. 


NEW WorKS ON EpucaTiIon.—Charles Scribner's Sons 
New York, announce a new series of volumes, with the gen. 
eral name of “ The Great Educators.”” The volumes will 
give concise, comprehensive accounts of the leading move- 
ments in educational thought, grouped about the personali 

The first two are “* Aris- 
LL. D., and “ Loyola,” by 


ties that have influenced them. 

totle,” by Thomas Davidson, 

Thomas Hughes. 
““Germanic Origins: A Study in Primitive Culture,” by 


Francis B. Gummere, Professor of English in Haverford 
College, is a book about the sources of language, literature, 
pub- 


and institutions of the English-speaking race, just 


lished by the Scribners. 


NoOTES.—A 
Political 


Garmo, on the 26th of 


large meeting 


COLLEGE 
Academy otf 


SWARTHMORE 


the American and Social Science 


Philadelphia), greeted President De 
Ile read a paper upon “Ethical Training in 
the Public Schools.” Prof. Paul Hanus of Harvard Univer 


sity attended the meeting, and visited Swarthmore on the 


last month 


following day 
Prof. Hoadley 


has resumed his work in the class-rooms. 


now lives in the College building, and 


Benjamin F. Nichols, an approved minister of the Society 


of Friends, attended meeting on First-day, First month 31 
He deplored the fact that “ Religion had not kept pace wit! 
the 


should not enter into divine worship 


science In the evening he gave reasons why 
thought “ Song : 
The Senior Class has elected two speakers for next com- 
ement, Henry MeAllister, Jr., and B. F. Battin 
: follows: President, H. McAllister 
President, Howard B. Green: 
Tre Bernard S. Mellvain 
Poet, Mary L. Wolverton 


Josephine Beistle; Ivy 


Prof. Heilprin, wl 


mene 
class otlicers aré 
Secretary, Mary E, 
sure? Presenter, J 
Proph« tess, | 


Poet, W. E. Walter 


) accompanied the | 


len Pyle 


’eary Expedit 


summer, and is now organizing a relief 


‘reenland last 


Lieutenant Peary and his party, lectured at the 


lion Tor 


+ 


} : ? ‘?f 
on the Is 


inst t the end of his lecture he showed 
in Greenland. 
Local Tea 


on Sixth-day 


ews taken while 


(rarmo will address the chers’ lh 


secon 


Oxford, Pa., 


ing and afternoon sessions 


H 


iK atl mor 


SJBER SECOND THOUGHT. 
THE greatest free Republic 
That history ever knew 
Need never flaunt in idle taunt 
Her brave red, white, and blue; 
And idle taunt it were indeed, 
And idle bloodshed too, 
To do by might what sober right 
Might just as surely do! 


Justice can aye afford to wait, 
Her dues will surely come ; 

She 
And not on fife and drum; 

Sound common sense will bide events, 


rests her cause on righteous laws 


And patriotic men 
Cannot afford to draw the sword 


When wisdom draws the pen ! 





“ The wrongs I’ve done I will redress,” 
Is Chile’s clear reply ; 
As so let justice base her trust 
Upon diplomacy, 
Till arbitration’s fair award 
Nor right nor left be swerved, 
And war-talk cease and gentle peace 
With honor be preserved ! 
—New York World. 


From the Fortnightly Review. 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN FLOWERS. 
(Continued from Last Week.) 

ANOTHER feature to which botanists attach much im- 
portance in the comparison of separate floras is the 
proportionate abundance of the various orders and 
tribes in the two countries, which, when very differ- 
ent, leads to the general vegetation having a distinc- 
tive aspect. In this respect, Europe and Eastern 
America differ greatly. Among the most abundant 
and characteristic groups, which everyone recognizes 
in our own country and in Europe as common plants 
everywhere to be met with, are those of the cabbage 
and cress tribe (Cruciferze), the pink family (Caryo- 
phyllacez), the umbel-bearers (Umbelliferz), the 
thistle tribe of the Compositz, the bluebells (Cam- 
panulaces), the primroses (Primulacez), and the or- 
chises (Orchidacze) ; but all these are much less fre- 
quent in North America, and are usually so scarce as 
to take little or no part in determining the special 
character of the vegetation. As an illustration of 
the difference, there are only twelve indigenous gen- 
era of Cruciferze in the Northeastern United States 
with about thirty-five indigenous species, while com- 
paratively poor British flora possesses twenty-four 
genera, and fifty-four species. 

Instead of these characteristic European types we 
have in America some peculiar Rubiacez, among 
which is the pretty creeping Mitchella, or partridge 
berry, and an enormous preponderance of Composi- 
te, including numbers of non-European genera and 
a great variety of eupatoriums, asters, golden-rods, 
and sun flowers, together with some of our well 
known garden flowers, such as Liatris, Radbeckia, 
and Coreopsis. The milk-worts (Polygala) are rather 


so, and these last are quite unlike any European 
plants. The beautiful phloxes are a very character- 
istic type almost exclusively confined to North 
America, and often affording brilliant patches of 
floral colors. Among the endogenous plants the nu- 
merous species of Smilax, well called “ green-briar,” 
are highly characteristic and peculiar, though the 
genus is found in Southern Europe, while the beauti- 
fal wood-lilies of the genus Trillium (found again in 
Eastern Asia) have curious or ornamental flowers. 
Add to these the interesting spider-worts forming the 
genera Commelyna and Tradescantia, and having 
their allies in the tropics, and we have completed the 
enumeration of the more conspicuous groups of non- 
European herbaceous flowering plants which give a 
distinctive character to the flora. 

There are, however, many other plants which, al- 
though belonging to small orders and not repre- 
sented by more than one or a very few species, are 
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yet so abundant in individuals, and so widely spread 
over the country, as to contribute largely to the gen- 
eral impression which the North American flora pro- 
duces on an English botanist on his first visit to the 
country. This may be illustrated by a brief account 


| of some of the present writer’s rambles in search of 


American flowers. 


My first walk was on the 13th of February, in the 
woody country to the northwest of Washington. 
Here we found on dry banks the beautiful little May- 
flower (Epigza repens), and the pretty spotted winter- 
green (Chimaphila maculata), both members of the 
heath family, and both of genera almost peculiar to 
America, allied species of each being found in Japan, 
while some of the forest slopes were covered with 
the beautiful Kalmia latifolia, another peculiarly 
American genus of Ericaceze. The curious parasitic 
“ beech-drops,” one of the Orobanche tribe, is also 
peculiar, while the “ partridge berry” (Mitchella re- 
pens) has its only ally in Japan. Other plants ob- 
served were the Aralia spinosa or Hercules’ Club, a 
small tree of a non-European genus, a species of Smi- 
lax like a slender, leafless rose-bush, a hairy-leaved 
blackberry (Rubus villosus), a wild vine, a white he- 
patica in flower, identical with the European species, 
the curious skunk cabbage (Symplocarpus fztidus), be- 
longing to the Arum family and also in flower, the 
“ blazing-star ” (Chamzlirium luteum), one of the col- 
chicum tribe and peculiar to North America, the rat- 
tle-snake plantain (Goodyera pubescens), really an or- 


chis, of which there is one European species found 
also in Scotland, and a handsome sedge, Carer platy- 


Thus, out of fourteen plants distinguished at 
this wintry season, only three belonged to British, 
and four or five to European genera, while the large 
majority were either quite peculiar to America or 
only found elsewhere in Japan, Eastern Asia, or the 
Pacific Islands. During another excursion to the 
rich locality of High Island, five miles from Wash- 
ington, on March 27th, several other interesting and 
characteristic plants were found. Such were the 
“spring beauty” (Clatonia virginica),a pretty little rosy 


| white flower belonging to the Portulacez which often 


| carpets the woods and takes the place of our wood 
numerous, and the milk-weeds (Asclepias) still more 


anemone, for though there are several wood enem- 
ones in America they do not form so imporianta 


| feature of the spring vegetation as with us. The rare 


and pretty “ harbinger of spring” ( Zrigenia bulbosa),a 
minute umbelliferous plant quite peculiar to America, 
grew here abundantly, as did the pinnate-leaved 
Virginia water-leaf (Hydrophy'lum virginianum). The 


| may-apple (Podophyllum peltatum) and the twin-leaf 


(Jeffersonia diphylla), herbaceous plants of the Ber- 


| beris family, were abundant, the former occurring 


elsewhere only in the Himalayas, while the latter is 
North American and East Asiatic. A yellow violet,a 
perennial chick weed, a tooth-wort (Dentaria), a stone 
crop, and an unconspicuous saxifrage, alone showed 
any resemblance to our native vegetation. 

About the middle of April, in the vicinity of Cin- 
cinnati, I was introduced to the spring flowers of the 
Northeastern States, in their full development. The 
woods were here carpeted in places with the “spring 
beanty,” while in other parts there were sheets of 
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the curious “ Datchman’s breeches” (Dicentra cucul- 
laria), like a small yellow dielytra, to which it is al- 
lied. Then there were smaller patches of the Thalic- 
trum anemonoides, resembling a very slender wood- 
anemone, the exquisite little “ Blue-eyed Mary,” 
sometimes called “ Innocence.” (Colinsia verna), the 
handsome celandine poppy (Sty/ophorum diphyllum), 
like our “greater celandine,” but with larger and 
more richly colored flowers, the elegant lilac-colored 
Phlox divaricata, and the “ blood root” (Sanguinaria 
canadensis),witb its beautifal white star-shaped flowers 

Here, too, the buds of the handsome purple wood 
lily ( Trillium erectum), were jast showing themselves, 


and there were large patches of the yellow and white | 


American dog’s-tooth violet (Erythronium America- 
num) just coming into bloom. Ina damp river bot- 
tom, the exquisite blue Mertensia virginica was found. 


It is called here the “ Virginia cowelip,” its drooping, | 


porcelain-blue bells being somewhat of the s:ze and 
form of those of the true cowslip, but the plant is 
really allied to our lungworts. More homely looking 
plants were a creeping yellow buttercup, with blue, 
white, and yellew-flowered violets, but they were ut- 
terly insignificant as compared with the many new 
and strange forms that constituted the bulk of the 
vegetation. 

At the end of July I had the opportunity of see- 
ing the swampy forests of Michigan, with their 


abundance of ferns, their pitcher plants (Sarracenia), | 


yellowfringed orchises (Habenaria ciliaris), and the 


curious little gold thread (Coptis trifolia), found also | 


in Arctic Europe, and so named from its yellow 
thread-like roots,—all three growing in the dense 
carpet of sphagnum moss which covers the ground to 
the depth of one or two feet. Iu the cleared marshy 
ground, and along the margins of the streams and 


rods, and other composites, many of which were of 
groups unknown in Britain or in Europe, while still 
lingering on the burnt-up roadsides were the hand- 
some flowering spurge (Euphorbia corollata), with its 
curious white flowers, and the elegant foliage of the 
bird’s-foot violet. 

A few remarks on the general aspects of the coun- 
try as regards native vegetation and flowers must 
conclude this very imperfect sketch. What most 
impresses the nature-loving Englishman while trav- 
eling in America is the newness and rawness of the 
country, and the almost universal absence of that 


harmonious interblending of wild nature with hu- | 


man cultivation, which is so charming over a large 
part of England. In these Northeastern States the 
native forests have been so ruthlessly destroyed that 
fine trees are comparatively rare, and such noble 


elms, beeches, oaks, and sycamores as are to be found | 


arching over the lanes and shading the farmhouses 
and cottages in a thousand English villages, are only 
to be seen near a few of the towns in the older 
States, or as isolated specimens which are regarded 
as something remarkable. Instead of the old hedge- 
rows with tall elms, spreading oaks, and an occa- 
sional beech, hornbeam, birch, or holly, we see 
every where the ugly snake-feace of split rails, or the 
still more unsightly boundary of barbed wire. Ow- 














Ing to the country being mostly cut up into one-mile 
square sections, subdivided into quarters, along the 
outer boundaries of which only is there any right- 
of-way for access to the different farms, the chief 
country roads or tracks zig-zag along these section 
lines without any regard to the contours of the land. 
It is probably owing to the cost of labor and the ne- 
cessity of bringing large areas under cultivation as 
quickly as possible, that our system of fencing by 
live hedges, growing on a bank, with a ditch on one 
side for drainage, seems to be absolutely unknown in 
America; and hence the constant references of Eng- 
lish writers on rural scenery and customs to “ the 
ditch,” or “the hedge,” are unintelligible to most 
Americans. 

The extreme rapidity with which the land has 
been cleared of its original forest seems to have fa- 
vored the spread of imported weeds, many of which 


| are specially adapted to seize upon and monopolize 


newly expo-ed or loosened soil; and this has pre- 
vented the native plants, which might have adapted 
themselves to the new conditions had the change 
gone on very slowly, from gaining a footing. Hence 
it is that the cdltivated fields and the artificial pas- 
tures are less flowery than our hedge-bordered fields 
and old pastures, while the railway banks never ex- 
hibit such displays of floral beauty as they often do 
with us. : 

Although with the limited opportunities afforded 
by one spring and summer spent in America, it is im- 
possible to speak with certainty, yet both from my 
own observation, and from information received from 


| residents in various parts of the Eastern States, it 
seems to me, that in no part of America, east of the 


Mississippi, is there such a succession of floral beauty 


| and display of exquisite color as are to be found ia 
ditches, was a dense vegetation of asters, golden- | 


many parts of England. Such, for instance, are the 
woods and fields of daffodils, ‘‘ which come before 
the swallow dares, and take the winds of March with 
beauty ;” the wild hyacinths, whose nodding balls, 
of exquisite form and color individually, carpet 
our woods in April with sheets of the purest azure; 
the soft yellow of primroses in coppices or along 
sunny hedge banks; the rich, golden yellow of the 


| gorse-bushes which, when seen in perfection as in 


the Isle of Wight, Cornwall, or Ireland, is so superla- 
tively glorious, that we cannot wonder at the entha- 


| siasm of the great Linnzas, who, on beholding it, 


knelt down and thanked God for so much beauty ; 
later on, the clearer yellow of the broom is hardly 
less brilliant on our heaths and railway banks, while 
the red ragged-robin, and the purple or rosy orchises 
often adorn our marshes and meadows with masses 
of color; then come the fields and dry slopes, gay 
with scarlet poppies, and the noble spikes of fox- 


| gloves in the copses and on rough banks, followed 
| by, perhaps, the most exquisitely beautiful sight of 


all, the brilliant sheets and patches of purple heath, 
sometimes alternating with the tender green of the 
young bracken, as on some of the mountain slopes 
in Wales, sometimes intermingled with the rich, 


| golden clumps of the dwarf gorse, as on the wild 


heaths of Surrey or Dorset. 
Truly, the Eaglishman has no need to go abroad 
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to revel in the beauty of color as produced by flowers’ 
Although the number of species of plants which in- 
habit our islands is far less than in most continental 
areas of equal extent, although the gloom and grey 
of our skies is proverbial, and we want the bright 
aunshine of American or Eastern summers, yet these 
deficiencies do not appear to lessen the luxuriant 
display of bright colors in our native plants. The 
mountains of Switzerland, the arid plains of the 
Cape and of Australia, the forests and swamps of 
North America, provide us with thousands of beau- 
tifal flowers for the adornment of our gardens and 
greenhouses, yet, from the descriptions of these coun- 
tries by travelers or by residents, it does not seem 
that any of them produces a succession of floral pic- 
tures to surpass or’even to equal, those which the 
changing seasons display before us at our very doors. 
The absence of fierce,long-continued sunshine,which 
renders it difficult for us to grow many fruits and 
flowers which flourish even in the short Canadian 
summer, lengthens out our seasons favorable to vege- 
tation, so that from the violets and daffodils of March, 
to the heaths and campanulas, the knapweeds, and 
the scabious of September or October, we are never 
without some added charm to our country walks if 
we choose to search out the appropriate spots where 
the flowers of each month add their bright colors to 
the landscape. 

To the botanist, the poverty of our English flora 
contrasts unfavorably with the number of species and 
the strange or beautiful forms to be found in many 
other temperate regions, and to him it is a great de- 
light to make the acquaintance, for the first time, in 
their native wilds, of the many curious plants which 
he bas only known before in gardens or in herbaria. 
But the simple lover of flowers, both for their indi- 
vidual beauty and for the charm of color they add to 
the landscape, may rest assured that, perhaps with 
the single exception of Switzerland, few temperate 
countries can equal, while none can very much sur- 
pass his own. 

(To be Continued.) 


Patience strengthens the spirit, sweetens the 
temper, stifles anger, extinguishes envy, subdues 
pride ; she bridles the tongue, refrains the hand, and 
tramples temptations.— Horn. 


He must be a poor creature that does not often re- 
peat himself. Imagine the author of the excellent 
piece of advice, ‘‘ Know thyself,” never alluding to 
that sentiment again during the course of a pro- 
tracted existence. 


Tue true mother loves her son and loves the 
truth ; as a result the child is educated in the right 
manner. The disciples loved Christ and they loved 
the men around them; consequently their work 
among them was crowned a success. If you would 
teach a man a duty or a truth which he should know, 
you must have this double love. To comfort a man 
in grief you must have one hand on the strong rock 
of absolute truth and the other on the trembling, 
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A LITTLE word in kindness spoken, 
A motion or a tear, 

Has often healed the heart that’s broken, 
And made a friend siacere. 


4 word, a look, has crushed to earth 
Full many a budding flower, 

Which, had a smile but owned its birth, 
Would bless life’s darkest hour. 


Then deem it not an idle thing 
A pleasant word to speak, 
The face you wear, the thoughts you bring, 
\ heart may heal or break 
D. C. Colesworthy. 
* FATHER, to thee we look in our sorrow : 
Thou art the fountain whence our healing flows. 
Dark though the night, joy cometh with the morrow, 
Safely they rest who on thy love repose.”’ 


—F. L. Hosmer. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY 
MONTA, 1892. 
Mean barometer, 
Highest barometer during the month, (17th), 
Lowest barometer during the month, (6th), 
Mean temperature, 


FOR FIRST 

30.078 
30.662 
29.371 
32.15 
61. 
12. 
39.91 
24.70 

Greatest daily range of temperature, (26th), 265 


Highest temperature during the month, (14th), 
Lowest temperature during the month, (27th), 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 


Least daily range of temperature, (6th), 
Mean relative humidity, 
Mean dew point, 


7 
73. 
i. 


Total precipitation, rain and melted snow, inches, 5.06 

Total snowfall during the month, 12 inches. 
on the ground at end of the month. 

Number of days on which .0linches or more of rain and 
snow fell, 13. 

Number of clear days, 14; fair days, 7; cloudy days, 10. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from the northwest. 

Hail, 26th. 

Snow—on the 4th, 6th, 9th, 11th, 15th, 19th, 24th, 26th. 

Coronae—Lunar coronae on the 9th. 

Solar Halo—on 22d. 

Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, First month 31st. 


No snow 


J. C., Observer. 


MEMORIAL RESOLUTIONS. 
WHEREAS, our beloved friend and fellow worker, Comly S. 
L. Lobb, has departed from us; therefore 

Resolved, That in his death we feel we have lost a sin- 
cere, earnest, helpmate; that we realize his living pres- 
ence was to us a constant and strong example of upright 
young manhood, and that our memory of him will ever 
lift our thoughts and aims to higher, purer levels. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be copied on the min- 
utes of our meeting, and that a copy of them be presented 
to his loving and bereaved mother. 

Signed on behalf of the 17th street and Girard Avenue 
Young Temperance Workers. 

Mary B. Hopkins, 


Secretary 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


Two English Friends, Edmund Wright Brooks and Fran- 


afflicted soul. Kindness without truth is not kind ; | cis William Fox, went out to Russia, in Twelfth month, on 


truth without kindness is not truth.— Phillips Brooks. 


behalf of the ‘ Meeting for Sufferings ” of London Yearly 
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Meeting, to inquire as to the necessities caused by the fa- 
mine. They have now returned, and at a special sitting of 
the Meeting, First month 15, gave a report of their obser- 
They went to the famine districts, south-east of 
Moscow, and saw a small part of it. 


vations. 


The need for aid is 
The English Friends are subscrib- 
ing funds, and E. W. Brooks will return to Russia to su- 
pervise their use. 


great and immediate. 


The Doylestown, Pa., Intelligencer, of the 1st instant, 
“ During the month of January there was published 
With but a few ex- 
ceptions nearly all those whose deaths are recorded were 
over 50 years of age, the majority being between 70 and 
90 years. The immediate cause of death in nearly all 
With- 
out doubt, during the months of December and January 
just past, more people have died in Bucks county than in 
the same time during the past centary, 


Says: 
in the Intelligencer 140 death notices. 


cases was influenza, commonly known as the grip. 


Of those whose 
deaths are recorded 18 were between 50 and 60 years, 18 
between 60 and 70 years, 27 between 70 and 80 years, 23 
between 80 and 90 years, and 10 between 90 and 100. The 
names of those who were over 90 years are as follows.” 
The 


latter was in his 99th year, as also was one of the women.| 


[The names given are of nine women and one man. 


We regret to learn that our friend, Jonathan K. Tay- 
lor, of Baltimore, had the misfortune to fall on the ice, on 
the 27th ult, breaking one of the bones of his leg, just 
above the ankle. He was doing as well as possible when 
our information was received. 

The letter “ M,” made with nails, when seen on trees 
that are within the highway limits in the towns of this 
State, {Mass.] means that those trees are to be preserved for 
the purpose of ornament and shade. Chapter 49 of the 
Acts of 1891 provided forsuch marking. The nails are to be 
furnished by the Secretary of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, and, although ordered in August, have only just ar- 
rived. They are made in Bridgewater. They are in two 
sizes, the smaller being used with a galvanized or tinned 
washer in order to make them more conspicuous. Secre- 
tary Sessions 1s busily engaged in sending them off to the 
many applicants.—Christian Register. 

-The Earl of Meath, writing in the December Nine- 
teenth Century, says that a marked decrease of the drinking 
habit has occurred in Sweden and Norway. In Sweden 
the reform began in Gothenburg, where no licenses are 
granted to individuals, but a monopoly is given to a so- 
ciety of shareholders formed for the purpose of acquiring 
licenses. These shareholders must pay into the city treas- 
ury all profits over five per cent. This monopoly is given 
only for a limited number of years; and the City Council, 
which is the licensing power, keeps constant control of it, 
fixes the number and location of places where drinks can 
be sold, and the society’s servants are subject to its appro- 
val. The advantages of this system are that neither the 
society nor the managers of the drinking saloons are inter- 
ested in the immoderate consumption of spirits, the mana- 
gers being paid a fixed salary, and the society precluded 
from a larger dividend than five per cent. In Norway 
much the same system is actively in operation, and with 
equally beneficent results.—Christian Register. {This is re- 
ferred to elsewhere in a contribution by our contributor, J. 
D. M.—Epbs. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE response of Chile to the demands of the United States 
was made public on the 28th, in a message sent to Congress 
by the President. It is of such a conciliatory nature that 
no further difficulty is anticipated in the adjustment of the 


matters which have been in dispute, and there is now no 
apprehension of war. In Chile, the dispatches say, the 
people are gratified with the outcome of the affair. 


CHARLES HADDON SPURGEON the distinguished (Bap- 
tist) preacher of London, died at Mentone, France, on th« 
Slst ult. He was born Sixth month, 19, 1834. 


OUR minister to Russia, Charles Emory Smith, has made 
a report on the famine in that country. His information 
is derived from the Russian official reports which represent 
that 14 millions of people are in need of public support. 
This is the result of three successive years of draught, 
causing the failure of the grain crops. Aid is particularly 
needed now, because the roads being frozen, supplies of food 
can be carried in sleighs, during thisand next month, befor 
the thaws of spring begin. 

THE steamship Eider, of the North German Lloyds lin 
between New York and Bremen, ran on a ledge of rock, ad- 
joining the Isle of Wight, in the English Channel, on the 
ist inst., and is likely to be a total wreck. 
were all taken off in safety. 


Her passengers 


NOTICES. 


*,* The annual meeting of Young Friends’ Association 
will be held next Second-day evening, the 8th inst., at = 
o'clock, in the Parlor, 15th and Race Sts. 

All persons interested in the objects of the Association 
are invited to attend. It is especially desired that al! 
members be present as officers for the ensuing year will bh 
elected. 


*,* Friends’ Charity Fuel Association meets Seventh- 
day evening, Second mouth 6, 1892, at 8 o’clock in Friends 
parlor, 15th and Race Sts. 

Wm. Heacock, Clerk. 

*.* Friends’ Social Lyceum at Girard Avenue meeting- 
house, Fourth-day evening, Second month 10, 1892, at 5 
o'clock, A.S. Arnold will lecture on ‘“ Henrik Ibsen, the 
Exile.” 

*,* Circular Meeting at Concoral, 


Delaware Co., Pa.. 
Second month, 7, at 3 o’clock p. m. 


*.* A religious meeting will be held at Friends’ Hon« 
for Children, 4011 Aspen street, West Philadelphia, First 
day, Second month 7, at 3 p.m. 

Joseph 8S. Elkinton, Rebecca Masters, and other ministe1 
ing Friends, have expressed their intention of being with us 
at that time. A cordial invitation is extended to all inte: 
ested persons. 

On behalf of the committee. 

S. T. RoGers EAveEnson, M. D. 


Joel Birdsall of Indiana, expects to be at Girard 
Avenue Meeting, Philadelphia, next First-day morning, the 
7th inst., and at Race Street in the evening, also at Philadel 
phia Quarterly Meeting on the 9th. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Second month will occur as 
follows: 
9. Philadelphia, Race Street. 
12. Stanford, Crum Elbow, N. Y. 
13. Pelham Half- Year's Meeting, Pelham, Ontario. 
Miami, Waynesville, Ohio. 
Salem, Salem, Ohio. 
Centre, Bald Eagle, Pa. 
Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. 
Short Creek, Mt. Pleasant, 0. 
Duanesburg, Albany, N. Y. 
Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 
Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 
Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa. 
Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 
Biue River, Benjaminville, II]. 
Canada Half- Year's Meeting, Pickering, Ontario. 
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Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leaven- 
ing strength.—Latest U S Government Food Report. 


For Rent, on Arch Street, second floor, (wide en- 
trance and stairway), part of large front office ; also 
desk-room. Apply to H. M. JENKINS, Intelligencer 
and Journal Office. 


FOR CARPETS, ETC., 


Benjamin Green, 


33 N. Second Street, Philadelphia. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


Correct Styles, Finest Work, and Best Materials. | 


ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS 
50 Cards ana the Plate, $1.00. 


Friends’ Book Association. 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Scientific American 
Agency for 


vreau 

RADE MARKS, 
DESIGN PATENTS 
COPYRICHTS, etc. 


for information and free Handbook write to 
MUNN & CO., 361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Oldest bureau or securing patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by us is brought befor 
the public by a notice given free of charge in 


Scientific American 


Largest circulation of any a paper in the 
world. Splendidly illustrated. No invelligent 
man should be without it. Weekly, $3.0 
year; $1.50 six months. Address MUNN 
PUBLISEERS, 361 Broadway, New Yo! 


i” 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., | 


vit 


| 
| 
| 
| 


} 
| 


Any Article that has “saliend 22 
years of competition and imitation, and 
sells more and more each year, must 
Dobbins’ 
1869, is just that article. 


have merit. Electric Soap, 
first made in 
Those who use it each week, (and their 
and 


All 


that we can say as to its merits, pales 


name is Jegion), save clothes 


strength, and let soap do the work. 


into nothingness, before the story it will 
tell, z¢self, of its own perfect purity and 
quality, if you will give it one trial. 
He has it, 


Try it next Monday. 


Ask your grocer for it. or 


will get it. 
There are many imitation Electric Soaps in 


N. B. 


original one 


which electricity plays no part. Dobbins’ is the 
; all Magnetics, Electrics, and Electro-Magics 
Ask for Dobbins’ Electric 


that our name is on every wrapper, and if any other issent 


are fraudulent imitations. | see 


send it back to 
14. CRAGIN & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


you by your grocer, when you order ours, 
him. 3 


seit, WM... HEACOCK, £ee~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


we Bee eee A mm = 


Special attention paid to Embalming. 


BROCK WATSON, 
UNDERTAKER, 


S. E. Cor. 7th and Spring Garden Sts., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET. PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 
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~ MERCHANTS’ | RICHARDS & SHOURD S, 
TRUST COMPANY (CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND (CONTRACTORS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET. 1125 Sheaff St. first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


CAPITAL, $500,000.00. —_ Rie iath Street. THOM P Ora Wallecd Street 


ee HENRY HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 


Titles guaranteed and conveyancing done. C Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 
Rents and Incomes collected. /e 


Surety furnished for administrators and others. Residence, 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES to rent from $2 to $35 per annum. ELLIS 404 North 324 Street. 772 W. 10th St. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 

ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treasurer. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


Should get information about our 
CUARANTEED 


DIRECTORS. 


Nicholas Brice, Chas. 8. Hinchman, |S. Davis Page, 
Howard Butcher, Spencer M. Janney, | Joseph R. Rhoads, 
A. Graham Elliot, john F. Lewis, Edward 8. Sayres, 
Thomas R., Gill, John B. Love, | c.C 


E. Cooper Shapley, 
Thos. A. Gummey,! John Lucas, J. Bolton Winpenny CUARANTEED 


T he use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL Bo nd Gs cont 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, be S . time 
found very satisfactory. A careful supervision is ex- o nish 
ercised, and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted, SUCAR CO. 


The paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, 
say, 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the OG S 0 
character of its contents gives special weight to each 70 


advertisement. When our readers answer an adver- WE HAVE HAD 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 20 Yea rs’ Experience 
advertisement in this paper. IN INVESTMENTS. 
NEVER LOST A DOLLAR 
In every instance Interest and Principal has been paid 
HILLBORN akan de pe eT a 
Wo> & Co WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 
b $13,800,000 


B E D D I N G realizing 5 per cent. to 12 per cent. interest. 
I s 


We never handle any security that we do not absolutely 
control. The investments we now have are as secure as 
any we have ever offered, and pay more interest than 


——F I J R N I | I J R E ——— any we have offered in the last ten years, We can refer 
— ——— to the leading banks in New York, and to our 4,000 pat- 
rons We ono me i. ae vision of the Banking De- 

r ro ’ partment of New York State. 
CUE Aae, SEU. J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO. 


2 Wall sc., Cor. Broadway, New York. 


1027 MARKET STREET, PHILAD’A. PNRY DICKINSON Manager 


~j 
RN 
oe 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL %1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actuary, ASA S. WING; Manager 
of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK; Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant 
Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


Vi, 
INCORPORATED 1886. CHA ig 1. Bi CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, $2,000,00. 
“ets as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee 


THE GI R ARD 12 ib, or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 


also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. “Pedee NNGHAM Rou 


Vice-President, HENRY TATNALL. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM N, ELY. 
Assistant Treasurer, J. ANDREW HARRIS, JR. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW 
N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. Solicitor, GEoRex TUCKER BisPH4M, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





